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TO ALL DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


We had occasion, on the cover of our July number, to dun our delinquent subscribers. 
This we did as politely as possible, and in the hope that we should not be compelled again 
to undertake that ungrateful task. But our appeal has had no effect, and we must now 
insist positively, as a matter of right, on a speedy remittance of our dues. We submit to 
the sense of justice of those indebted to us, that our labor—patient and unremitting as it 
has been—should not go altogether unrewarded. We have worked faithfully in your be- 


half.. We insist once again therefore on the fulfilment of your part of the contract,—that 
we should be see for it. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE LANGUAGES OF EUROPE: 


WITH A PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Great difficulties attend the work of classifying 
and tracing the remote history of the several lan- 
guages of Modern Europe. So numerous and di- 
verse were the emigrations and the admixtures of 
the original European nations; so many causes, 
the operation of which cannot now be traced or 
measured, contributed to modify their speech; 
changes of climate and of customs and of pursuits 
introduced continually so many alterations into lan- 
guages which otherwise might, without much diffi 
culty, have been traced to their parent stocks ; and 
especially, the attempts of philologists to discover 
the affinities and the origin of the European Tongues 
are of so late an age, that any other than a very 
general theory of their rise and progress can 
hardly be framed without being indebted in a large 
degree to fanciful conjecture. 

Enough, however, may be done, to make out 
a very satisfactory idea of the original source of 
the parent branches and some of the most impor- 
tant changes of language, to which we owe the 
various dialects at present spoken in Europe. 

It is well ascertained and agreed that the origi- 
nal emigration by which the parents of European 
languages arrived upon the continent, now occu- 
pied by their posterity, was from the East—from 
some parts of the regions at present known as 
Persia, Tartary and India. The Eastern lan- 
guage, known by the name of the Sanscrit, is con- 
sidered as the parent of all the Indian tongues of 
the East. 

There are so many points of affinity between 
the Sanscrit and the Persian, as to render it evi- 
dent that they were once the same language. 

And between the Persian and Sanscrit, on the one 
side, and the Greek, as well as other languages of 
Europe, there are many indications of original 
connection, which, associated with the tradition- 
ary accounts of emigrations from the East, leave 
but little room to question that the Sanscrit ei- 
ther immediately or through some of its branch- 
es, was the primitive stock whence were derived 
those elementary dialects to which we trace all her 
varieties of speech at the present day. The de- 


tion of the account given in Holy Scripture of the 
original settlement of such of the human race as 
survived the deluge, in the plains of Chaldea, and 
their dispersion thence, after the confusion of 
tongues at the tower of Babel, into the East and 
West. It is quite well agreed that the country 
afterwards called Persia, which adjoins Chaldea on 
the East, or its immediate vicinity, was that in 
which the Sanscrit was native ; that thence it was 
carried by emigrations to the South East, and be- 
came the parent of the several dialects of India; 
to the North and gave language to Media. The 
tribes which migrated into Europe, probably came 
from Media and brought the Sanserit, after it had 
already undergone considerable changes in conse- 
quence of its removal from the land of its nativity. 
In all probability, the first emigrations into Europe 
were of one race and language. 

But as they are not reached by the investiga- 
tions of philologists, till after they had separated 
into many nations and dialects, it is customary to 
consider the present nations of Kurope as descend- 
ed, with the exception of some inconsiderable tribes, 
from five particular races of men. 


These have long since ceased to acknowledge 
affinity. In the forests of the West, the Celts and 
Goths, the immediate ancestors of the Modern Ku- 
ropeans soon effaced their moral and physical re- 
semblance to their Eastern kindred fromi whom 
they were forever divided by immense tracts of sea 
and land, intervening enemies and the more pow- 
erful obstacles of new institutions. Each tribe at 
the call of want, ambition or danger disappeared in 
the vast wilderness whose boundless plains and 
woods, destitute of human cultivation, were fitted 
to remove from the mind all former impressions 
and to produce in it only the sensations, and con- 
sequently the rade habits of savage life. In these 
solitudes, each horde soon multiplied into various 
nations, regulated by similar customs and loosely 
connected by language. This, the only monument 
of their origin, which men must in some form or 
other, indelibly preserve, is insensibly changed till 
in a few ages, whatever is mutable in its composi- 
tion, establishes a perpetual difference among those 
who use it. 

The primary tribes of Europe are Ist, the Celts, 
ancestors of the Irish, Scotch, Welsh, Cornish, 
and Armoricans. 2nd, the Teutons or Goths, an- 
cestors of the: Scandanavians, Saxons, Dutch. and 
all the German nations. 3rd, the Sauromatians 
or Sarmatians, or Sclavi, whose descendants are 





ductions of philology are altogether in confirma- 
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4th, the Greeks and Raians, ant wodianiby still 
possess the South of Europe. 5th, the Finns, an- 
cestors of the Laplanders and a variety of small} 
nations in the North ; the Hungarians have some- | 


Te hes even datvio’ its rulalibeiitens far into 
It is spoken in Poland, Russia and Epirus, 
part of Macedonia, Bornea, Servia, Bulgaria, part 
of Thrace, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Mingrelia in 


rope. 
Asia. 








times been classed in this division. Asia. Many of the chief men of Turkey frequent- 
son of these names is obvious. Strictly speaking,| The language of a vast portion of the human 
classes under which the dialects which have pro- | logical and historical discussions, have been hith- 
or Sclavonic ; the Finnish; the Teutonic, and the| shores of the frozen Ocean, exists the progeny of 
suffice. habited the banks of the Wolga and established it- 
Sarmatians were the original inhabitants of the | This race, which the Roman Tacitus de- 
| scribes 

Tartary. They were emigrants from Media and | of the Laplanders and Findlanders and of several 
pian Sea. They reached, in time, the banks of | | Sweden, Denmark and Norway, but being driven 
xine. Driven by succeeding emigrants, they lost| |The language spoken by the Finnish descendants 
immense tracts of woody and marshy ground too| the dialects of which are throughout the greatest 
ally called the Sarmatian. Among the tribes| (says a learned philologist,) “that the inhabitant 
The latter dwelt at first on the banks of the Bo-| of India.” 

occupants of the country lying between the rivers| Northeast and East of Europe, we take up that 
vonia. The dialect of the Sclavi was the same,| concerned. ‘The Celtic was the language of the an- 
nacular in Russia is called Sclavonic, though di-|at a very early period from Asia. They were 
of the ancient Sarmatians and speak a dialect of, posed to have passed along the coast of the Black 





Languages are divided into Original or parent | ly use it, and it is the vulgar tongue of the greater 
tongues, and Secondary, or derivative. The rea-| part of the Janizaries. 
there was but one parent tongue to Europe ; but it | race is too little known to the literati of Europe ; 
is usual to affix the title to the several general | and the uses to. which it may be applied, in philo- 
ceeded from that one origin, are commonly arrang- | erto almost unperceived, or entirely neglected. 
ed. Of these we may reckon four—the Sarmatian,| In the North of the Russian Empire, on the 
Yeltic. As the first two have no connection with| a race, which though now inconsiderable, once peo- 
our language, a few words as to their history will pled the countries in the vicinity of Caucasus, in- 

Ist, The Sclavi were known in ancient history | self, under a certain degree of civilized and regu- 
by the name of Sauromatians or Sarmatians. The | lar government, in the recesses of the Arctic for- 

| ests. 

country comprehended between the limits of the nearly as modern and better information 
territories at present known as Poland, Russia and| would approve, was, 2d, the Finns, the ancestors 
issued thence either by the Eastern passage of the | Savage tribes on the shores of the Northern Ocean. 
mountains of Caucasus, or by coasting the Cas- | These people were the original inhabitants of 
the Tanais, and after centuries, got possession of | thence by Teutonic tribes, they emigrated to those 
all the countries on the Northern shore of the Eu- |aretic regions in which their posterity is still found. 
the plains and fled into the Carpathian Mountains,|has not been attentively surveyed, It appears, 
between which and the Baltic, they wandered over | however, to be distantly related to those tongues, 
rude to be coveted by their enemies. part of Europe. It even seems to have some af- 

The original language of all that region is usu-| finity to the Turkish. ‘“ It may excite surprise, 
speaking dialects of that tongue, the principal were | of the Finnish marshes, knows the sky by no other 
the Rorolani or Russians, and the Sclavior Slavi.|name than one imported from the distant regions 
rysthenes, now called Dnieper ; but by gradual ex-| 3rd, Having thus briefly spoken of the two pa- 
tension to the Southwest, were at last found the | rent languages on the extreme North and on the 
Drave and Save, branches of the Danube, a counD- which was next in order as to the time of its intro- 
try still called after its primitive population Scla- | duction and with which we are more intimately 
as to al] matters of importance, with the Roxolani| cient Britons. The Celts, or the people speaking 
or Russians, so that the language at present ver- | the Celtic tongue, are supposed to have emigrated 
vided into an immense variety of dialects. The| called at the earliest period of European history 
Poles are considered as the genuine descendants | Celto-Sythee, or Celtic Scythians. They are sup- 
their language, though it is much mingled with 
Latin words. The Silerians and Bohemians have 


also a branch of the same original stock corrupt- | 


ed in the same way. 

It is customary to consider the ancient Sclavo- 
nic as a new dialect of the old Sarmatian, and the 
modern Russian as the most genuine relic of the 
Sclavonic. 

The latter has extended its branches more wide- 
ly than any other of the primitive tongues of Ku- 


|Sea westward and to have settled colonies in 
| Thrace and other regions to the North of Greece, 
from which emigrations subsequently took place to 
the southward and gave rise to the people and the 
dialects of Greece. The main body of the Celtic 
emigrants, having struck upon the Danube, are 
supposed to have ascended that river to its sources, 
thence to have crossed the Rhine, and from the 
Rhine spread to the Alps and Pyrenees. That 
portion of them which touk possession of the coun- 
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try now called France, but formerly Gaul, are 
known in ancient history by the name of Gauls. 
These becoming numerous, some of them migra- 
ted from Gaul and crossing the Alps, settled in the 
Northern parts of Italy. Asthese increased in num- 


bers, they gradually extended themselves south- | 


ward till they met and mingled with some settle- 
ments of the descendants of those whom we have 
already stated to have migrated into Greece. 

These two streams proceeded, as we have seen, 
from the same main channel of emigration. 

But as many years must have elapsed between 
the period when the Grecian branch diverged from 
the grand current of the Celtic horde, and the pe- 


a people living within themselves and having 
scarcely any intercourse with any other nation. 

At the time of the conquest of Gaul, by the arty 
of Cesar, the Celtic was spoken in all that coun 
try, as well as in Spain, Northern Ttaly, Britain, 
Scotland, Ireland, and probably some of the dis- 
tricts between what is now France and Germany 
proper. It is supposed by some to have been at 
one time the most general language of Europe. 

The learned speak of tracing a considerable af- 
finity between the etymology of such specimens of 
| the Ancient Celtic as still remain, and that of the 
|Greek and of the Sanscrit. 

4th, Having thus spoken of the primitive lan- 





riod when one of its ramifications was thus met 
in Italy by a branch from Gaal, (during which inter- 
val of time, both the Greek and the Gothic branch- 
es must have undergone very considerable chan- 
ges so as to have become different languages in re- 
ality,) the two colonies in Italy mast now have en- 
countered each other as entire strangers, ignorant 
of their descent from the same Celtic parent. They 
are supposed to have met in about the middle re- 
gion of Italy, called Latium, and mingling their 
manners and speech, to have formed the nation 
and the language of the Latins. 

It is no just objection to this theory that the Latin 
language contains so little to indicate a Celto-Gre- 
cian origin, because it is well known that long after 
the supposed union of the emigrations from Gaal 
and Greece, the language of the Latins and the 
language of Greece were unwritten and conse- 
quently liable to continual and great changes, so 
that their condition at the time of Grecian and 
Latin refinement, can hardly afford any very accu- 
rate idea of what they were, or how the latter was 
composed, at the period of which we are speaking. 
So remarkable was the fluctuation in the language 
of the Latins even during a very short period, that 
Polybius, who flourished about 150 years before 
the Christian era, speaking of a treaty concluded 
between the Carthaginians and Romans, but 358 


years before the time at which he wrote, declares | 


that the language used in it was so different from 
the Latin spoken in his time, that the most learned 
Komans could not explainiis text * 

Having thus followed the Celtic race till we have 
seen the languages of Greece and Rome, produced 
by its branches, we return to Gaul where we last 
departed from the main emigration. 


Besides the colony that departed thence into) 
Italy, another crossed the Pyrenees into Spain, | 


while a third crossed into Britain and peopled Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. 

It is supposed that the Gauls or Celts who re- 
mained in Gaul must have preserved the Celtic till 
the conquest of that country by the Romans, with- 
out any very considerable corruption ; as they were 


* See Dunlop's Hist. of Roman Lit., vol. 1, p. 12, &c. Tb. 
p. 43. 


‘anage of the Islands of Great Britain, we now 
| proceed to the last on the list of the mother tongues 
‘of Europe, and that which to us is of peculiar in- 
‘terest, because by expelling the Celtic from its 
British territory, it usurped its dominion and be- 
|came the parent of the language which we at pres- 
ent speak, 

This is the Teutonic also called Gothic. The 
era of the settlement of the Teutons, or Goths, (as 
we shall hereafter call them,) in Germany, where 
they were dwelling at the dawn of their histo- 
ry, cannot be established. Long before the Ro- 
mans had subdued their own country of Italy, the 
German hordes had approached the Rhine and 
sought a residence in the vicinity of the Alps. It 
‘is supposed that they drove out the Finns from 
'Denmark, Sweden and Norway. The Scandina- 
vians settled in those regions about the third or 
fourth century before the Christian era. Neither 
the Goths nor the Celts had any distinct and prob- 
‘able traditions as to their origin. Some learned 
‘men have made the ancient inhabitants of Gaul and 
Britain but one people and have therefore consid- 
‘ered the Celtic and Gothic as but one language. 
| But this, though the opinion of the generality 
of the French philologists, and of Mallet especially, 
in his Northern Antiquities, has been successfully 
opposed by Dr. Percy. The Celts were distinct in 
their origin from those people inhabiting ancient 
Germany, Belgium, Saxony and Scandinavia. 
While this distinguished writer is in agreement 
with many other learned men as to the real differ- 
ence between the Celts and Goths, he is consid- 
ered as going much too far when he denies them 
to have had a common origin. That they came 
from one parent race and language, though they 
were afterwards found in a state of separation as 
to language so wide, that they were in reality dis- 
|tinct people, is the opinion of much the larger 
eee of writers upon this subject.* 

Dr. Murray, formerly Professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in the University of Edinburgh, in his his- 
tory of European Languages, gives the opinion, 
that the Goths possessed the original language of 
the Kast, Sanscrit, the parent of European as well 








* See Murray’s Hist. of Language. 
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as of Indian tongues, in a state of much greater smnaied them. All the public aliate were in Lat- 
purity than the other emigrations. ‘in. But it is certain,, that the speech of the 
He says that the Gothic or Teutonic districts, at} Romans, though it doubtless introduced a good 
the time when they first became known to those} many of its words among those of the conquered 
capable of examining them, exhibited far less ap- | Britons, never prevailed in Britain asit did in other 
pearance of mixture and of variation from the origi- | countries subdued by the arms of the Romans,— 
nal character, than the Celtic or Sclavonic. Hence | | | Lombardy, Spain and Gaul,—partly on account of 
he conclades that they came from a different part the great distance of the Islands of Britain from 
of the East—the neighborhood of the sea of Chal | Rome, and consequently the limited resort of Ro- 
or of the Uralian mountains ; that they took a more | mans thither, and partly because the Island was 
northern track into Europe, and instead of coming, | not reduced till the period of the rapid decline of 
as the other emigrations did, along the coast of the ;the Roman power at home, when, all the force of 
Black Sea, passed directly West through the Rus- | the empire being wanted for domestic purposes, an 
sian and Polish forests. In these forests they prob- evacuation of Britain was necessary. 
ably maintained themselves unconnected with any| About the year 450, A. D., the Romans having 
other people, till the period when they made their withdrawn fiom the Island and left the Britons en- 
descent upon the coasts of the Baltic and expelled tirely defenceless against their Northern neighbors, 
the Finns from Scandinavia. | who had often molested them and had been for 
The Goths were originally called Getii, and by jaome time kept at bay, only by the fear of the Ro- 
the Greeks, Scythians. By the Germans, the an- | man legions ; those restless iribes came down from 
cients are supposed to have meant all the popula-|Seotland and committed such depredations upon 
tiun extending from the Rhine and German Ocean the helpless and already ravaged Britons as com- 
on the West, to the Danube and Niemen on the| |pelled them to entreat the assistance of the power- 


East. And by the Scandinavians, were meant the | ful tribes inhabiting the coast of Gatland and Nor- 


population of Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 
Allthese people had different dialects of the Gothic. | 

it is believed that the several tribes of Germany | 
and Scandinavia were so intimately related as to| 
language, that an embassy from the Manomani on 
the borders of Hungary might have been delivered | 
in the dialect peculiar to that tribe, on the banks of 
the Elbe or Oder, without the necessity of inter- | 
pretation. 

The languages of the present day, which are re- 
garded as the posterity of the Gothic, are distin- 
guished into two classes, the Upper and Lower. 

The Upper has two principal dialects; the one 
Danish, under which are included the languages of 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Iceland; the 
other, Saxon, under which are ranged the langua- 
ges of the English and the people of the Flbe. 





That general class called the Lower embraces. 


the dialects of the Low Dutch, the Flemings and 
the population of the Netherlands. 


way. With the power of these they had become 
acquainted, in consequence of their piratical de- 
scents, upon thecoast of Britain. 

Their request having been acceded to, a body of 
Goths, under the command of Hengist and Horsa, 
‘came over to their aid. The force, under Hengist 
and Horsa was composed of detachments from 
three or more of the tribes in the neighborhood of 


jthe German Sea. The two principal of these 


were called Saxons and Angles. 

From the union of these two tribes, the allies of 
the Britons have ever since been called Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The tribe of the Angles came from about the 
centre of what is now the Kingdom of Denmark, 
while that of the Saxons was from the country 
about the mouth of the Elbe, and which still re- 
tains the name of its primitive population. A part 
of britain in which the tribe of the Angles more 
especially settled was called Anglia and as that 





Having now attended, as much as space will 


permit, to the four principal sources of the modern | 


languages of Europe, we proceed now directly to 
the history of our own tongue. We have already 
seen, that the Celtic, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Gaelic, was the original tongue of the Britons 
as well as Gauls. The first change, of a marked 
character, in the language of the Britons, was in 
consequence of the arrival of the Sazons among 
them, abeut the year 450, A. D. But it is not im- 
probable that some considerable changes occurred 
before that time, in consequence of the Roman in- 
vasion and the mingling of the Britons with those 
speaking the Latin tongue. It is well known that 
as the conquest of Julius Cesar, Claudius and Do- 


mitian extended westward, their language accom 





tribe was more numerous and powerful than the 
other, its name and dialect were appropriated final- 
ly to the whole of that country which we will now 
begin to call England instead of Britain. After 
the Anglo-Saxons had relieved the country from 
the Picts and Scots, they were tempted by the ap- 
pearance of improvement exhibited in the land, be- 
yond any which they had been accustomed to see, 
to make it their own. 

This was easily affected, on account of the anar- 
chical state in which they found the Britons. 

In the conquest of Mngland a change took place 
in the language and manners of the conquered en- 
tirely different from what occurred in all the other 
conquests of the Goths. Livery where else they 
svon conformed to the religion, and intermingled 
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with the inhabitants of the conquered provinces ; so 
that a mixed speech presently grew up, retaining 
more traces of the language of the vanquished 
than of the victors. But the Roman tongue and 
idolatry, with such advances as christianity had 
made among the Britons, together with the whole 
language of the native population, were at once 
swept away from the largest and fairest portion of 
Britain, in which the conquerors fixed themselves, 
and where they established their own superstitions 
and language without compromise or commixture. 
Some little mingling of races there must have 
been; but it was too little to produce any marked 
effect upon the speech or manners of the invaders. 
The vanquished Britons did not, however, adopt 
the language or superstition of the Anglo-Saxons ; 
but retiring to Wales, Scotland and other places of 
refuge carried their religion and language with 
them. 

Before proceeding with the history of the lan- 
guage thus introduced in place of the old Celtic, 
we will follow the latter to its retreats and see what 
became of it after the Anglo-Saxon conquest. 

A part of the Britons fled from the sword of their 
Teutonic enemies into Scotland—already peopled 
by a race of a kindred dialect. 

All Scotland continued for inany years after- 
wards entirely Celtic. But in process of time, the 
inhabitants of that region, extending themselves 
southward to the vicinity of the Anglo-Saxon bor- 
ders, their Kings and many of their Chieftains em- 


braced the Saxon language and manners, leaving | 


the ancient Celtic to be preserved by those inde- 





in Cornwall as late as the last century ; they could 
understand the language of the Seotch Highland- 
ers without much difficulty. The Cornish dialect, 
however, is now lost, though some partial remains 
of it may still perhaps be found among the mines 
of Cornwall. 

The language of Wales is supposed to have been, 
before its present corruptions, a better dialect of 
the Celtic than that of Cornwall. As the Welsh 
have had much less communication with other peo- 
ple than their Cornish neighbors, they still pre- 
serve their ancient tongue, though now a good deal 
altered by words of Latin and English growth. 

The people of Armonia were a colony from 
Wales. This name was given to the country to 
which they migrated by the Romans. The name 
was afterwards changed for that of Brittany. They 
preserved communication for along time with their 
kinsmen of Wales and Cornwall, and spoke a dia- 
lect which, though not exactly the same as theirs, 
was perfectly intelligible among all. 

It is but lately that relics of this ancient lan- 
guage have been discovered in a few individuals 
in some part of France and even among the Alps. 

It is supposed that the present Jrish is a genu- 
ine descendant of the Celtic, not by emigration 
‘rom Britain, but by the settlement of a colony of 
|Celts which emigrated at considerable distance of 
time from that at which the Celts of Gaul and Bri- 
tain left their parent race. 

It is supposed that this interval of time occa- 
| Sioned whatever difference is found between the 


jreal Irish and the true Celtic of Britain. 





pendent tribes in the north, who, disdaiuing their; The language of the Isle of Man is considered 


Teutonic neighbors and the apostacy of their own 
kindred, maintained themselves unconquered and 


| also as a descendant of the Celtic. In its present 
‘State it is called the Manx language. 


uncorrupted among the Highlands and isles of| With this brief notice of the several colonies of 


their native country. Among them the Celtic is 


still preserved. 


| . . . 

the subjugated Britons, we take up again our ac- 
; : 
count of the Anglo-Saxon invaders. 
| 


The Scottish Highlanders are considered as the; ‘The language of the conquerors, which we have 
genuine descendants of the exiled Britons and stated to have been a dialect of the ancient Gothic 
their language as the most genuine Celtic in| or Teutcnic, became the sole language of all Eng- 


existence. 


It has, till recently, been an un-|land with the exception of those districts to which 


written tongue—a translation of the Scriptures the scattered Britons fled. 


having been recently made into it. This language 


It is well known that the Anglo-Saxons estab- 


as now spoken in Scotland is often called the Gae- | lished in England a number of petty sovereignties, 


lic, more frequently the Erse. 


called the Saxon Heptarchy, the intestine wars of 


Besides those of the Britons who fled to Scot-| which so prostrated the strength of the country as 
land, colonies were planted by the same people in to expose it to the ravages of any barbarians who 
Wales, Cornwall, and Armonia, or Brittany, a dis- | chose to descend upon its coasts. 


trict of country on the coast of France, lying be- 


tween the Seine, tlie Loire and the Atlantic. 


It was about the year 850, or 400 years after 
the Anglo-Saxon invasion, that the Danes com- 


Those who went to that part of England, form-|menced their piratical descents upon the shores of 
ing its most Southwestern point, and called Corn-| England. Under the name of Danes the old Eng- 


wall, long remained in a state of independence 


having in union with the other colonies, their own 


,|lish historians included the people of Sweden and 
Norway, as well as of Zealand and Jutland. They 





governors, laws and language. Cornwall has been! were consequently of the same origin as the An- 


often called, on account of the similarity of its in- 
habitants to those of Wales, West-Wales. Some 
persons speaking the ancient language were found its whole character possessed much similarity with 


u 
|> 


lo-Saxons. 
The base of their language was the same and 
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that of the people whom they found in the occu- 
pancy of England; though in the language and 
manners of the latter, a material change must have 
taken place during the 4 or 500 years since their 
separation from the kindred tribes on the coasts of 
the German Sea. 

The country of the Danes, at the time of their 
aggressions upon England, was divided into num- 
berless petty kingdoms; the population was eon- 
fined to the coasts and rivers; the habits of the 
people were wholly piratical and their institutions 
were founded upon a system of piracy. 

After many years of aggressions and of alter- 
nate successes and defeats on the coasts, they at 
length, in 981, in the reign of Kthelred, and under 
the command of the Kings of Denmark and Nor- 
way, made themselves masters of a large part of 
England. 

But their conquest was not complete till Canute, 
partly by war and partly by treaty, ascended the 
throne of all England in the year 1017. The 
throne continued in the hands of the Danes under 
Canute and his successors, Harold and Hardican- 
ute, in all 23 years. 


At the death of the last, the English revolted | 


and gave the crown to Edward the Confessor, who 
at his death bequeathed it to William, Duke of 
Normandy. From this brief account of the Dan- 
ish invasion, we may form some idea of the proba- 
ble extent of the change produced by it in the An- 
glo-Saxon, then prevailing in England. The 
Danes having retained the throne but 23 years, and 
during that period never being free from Anglo- 


composed several works in the language of his 
own country. 

Among other works of his translating, were the 
histories by the Venerable Bede: by Orosius and a 
work by Boethius on the consolations of Philoso- 
phy. 

He also composed a body of laws, which form 
the basis of the Common Law of England. 

From these facts, the Anglo-Saxon appears to 
have been too well fixed, to have suffered much 
from the short-lived dominion of the Danes. 

We proceed to the next influence by which the 
English language was modified. 

We have said that Edward the Confessor be- 
queathed the crown to William, Duke of Norman- 
dy. The throne being usurped by Harold, imme- 
diately after the death of Edward, William, aided 
vy many Princes and much of the Nobility of the 
Conu.ont, landed an army of 60,000 men on the 
coast of Sussex; and, after defeating the English 
army at the battle of Hastings, took possession of 
the throne in the year 1066. 

A very considerable change was introduced into 
the English language by the efforts of William, 
surnamed the ** Conqueror.” He did not consider 
his conquest as complete, while the vanquished 
English retained their native speech. It was there- 
fore ordered that all the edicts, laws, records, and 
proceedings of the courts should be written in the 
language of the Normans. 

This was also the Courtier’s tongue. 

William was not successful in accomplishing the 
complete change at which he aimed, for the body 





Saxon disturbance, could have had but little oppor-| of Normans was so inconsiderable compared with 
tunity of spreading their destructive dialect be-| the English, that their language after the time of 
yond the precincts of their court. Some change| William, was soon, either forgotten as a separate 
was undoubtedly introduced into the language of| tongue, or was so incorporated with that of the 
those parts most completely under their sway. But] nation, as not to be readily distinguishe’. Still, 
this must have been very partial, and consisted not | however, an abundance of words, brougut over by 
in the substitution of Danish words, but only in the! the invaders, did certainly gain a place in the Eng- 





blending of such words with those of the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The dialect thus produced was principally spo- 
ken in Northumberland in the Northern part of the 
Island, in which the Danes were the most numer- 
ous. What contributed, probably, very much to 
prevent an important change of language under 


the Danes, was the fact, that the Anglo-Saxon. 


for a long time previous to their invasion, had from 
the labors of Christian Missionaries, been made a 
written language and possessed translations of 
Christian writings widely circulated among the 
people. 

Just before the Danish conquest, Alfred had given 
every encouragement to men of letters. He 
invited to reside in his dominions the learned men 
on the continent ; he established schools and is re- 
puted to have been the founder of the University 
of Oxford. He himself being a very considerable 
scholar, considering the age in which he lived, 


lish language, and obtain an influence which to this 
| day continues, 

| ‘The Norman conquerors were from that part of 
France lying on the North-West coast, which till 
a late period of French history, was always called 
Normandy. We have said that the original lan- 
guage of all that country was Celtic. 

Afier tne invasion of Gaul, by the Romans, the 
latter having obtained complete possession of the 
country and remained in possession a long time, 
the language of the people became a sort of cor- 
rupted Latin, mingled with Celtic, to which was 
given the name of Romansh. 

This was the language of Gaul or France, till 
the invasion of the Franks and Normans about the 
year 912. These were Teutonic tribes, from the 
neighborhood of the Baltic. The Franks were 
| from its southern and western shore. 
| The Normans or Northmen, as they were origin- 


ally called, were from Norway. As in their inva- 
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sion of Gaul, these two tribes did not, like the|tury, while some have deferred it till the time of 


Saxons in England, expel the natives, they soon 
united with them and formed one nation. ‘Thus 
the ancient Celtic of Gaul, with its Jeaven of La- 
tin, was corrupted by a considerable accession of 
peculiarities from the speech of the new population. 

The compound language thus formed, was call- 
ed—Lingua-Franca, sometimes F'rancri. 

Thus we perceive the nature of the dialect brought 
by William into England. Upon the English, in its 
base and general composition, Saxon, but mingled | 
a little with Danish, was ingrafted a mixture of 
Celtic, Latin and Norman, so that it appears that 
the base and general character of our own tongue 
is original Teutonic, while it has a large number of 
words for which it is indebted to a corrupt mixture 
of the speech of the Romans, the Celts and the | 
Goths. | 

From this account is perceived the principal rea- | 
son for the large intermingling of Latin in the pre- | 
sent Janguage of Gaul or France; as also for the | 
similarity between many of our words and those | 
of the French. 

No »-markable changes as to the words of our | 
language, have taken place since the time of the | 
Norman conquest. 

A gradual increase of Latin words and termina- 
tions has occurred in consequence of the wide dif- 
fusion of Roman literature throughout Europe. 
French words have also made inroads and been 
too often naturalized, principally by means of trans- 
lations, the most dangerous source of corruption to 
which a language can possibly be exposed. It is 
probable that French words were much more nu- 
merous formerly than at present. In the reign of 
Henry II., a considerable territory in France was 
owned by the English crown, and visits thither 
were frequently made in that reign and for a long 
time after, as long as the territory remained in con- 
nection with England, and thus the whole English 
court, with immense retinues, was carried and quar- 
tered from time to time, within the direct influence 
of French manners and language. 

So late as the reign of Edward III., in .>° vear 
1327, Latin and French were taught together in 
the schools. It was then usual to make the scho- 
lars construe their Latin lessons into French—a 
practice which must greatly have retarded the re- 
finement of the native tongue. Some check, in- 
deed, was given in the reign of Edward II]. to the 
influence of the Norman French. But the pro- 
ceedings in parliament and the statutes continued 
to be published in that language for a long time af- 








Henry VIII., in the 16th century,—the reformation 


in that century, being considered as having exter- 


minated the Norman dialect and introduced the 


common English not only into the religious servi- 
ces of the church, but also into the literature of 
the country. The age of the poet, Chaucer, about 


the year 1380, is considered as that in which our 
language attained a small portion of refinement. 
This ancient English Poet is celebrated as the fa- 
ther of English literature. 

The age of Spenser, about 1580, was one of im- 
portant improvement ; Shakspeare, Ben Jonson and 
Lord Bacon, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I., carried improvement still further. From them 
the language came into the hands of Miltea, Cow- 
ley, Waller, ‘Tillotson, Dryden, &c.—from whom 
it has been received in its present state of excel- 
lence and refinement. Dr. Johnson, in his pre- 
face to his Dictionary, speaks of the writers just 
before the Restoration in 1689, as the wells of 
English undefiled, and says, “that on account of 
our tendency to the Gallic structure and phraseol- 
ogy, we should make our ancient volumes the 
ground-work of style, admitting among the addi- 
tions of later times, only such as may supply real 
deficiencies, such as are readily adopted by the 
genius of our tongue, and incorporated easily with 
our native idioms.” From the authors of the reign 
of Elizabeth (he says) a speech might be formed, 
adequate to all the purposes of use and eloquence. 
Taking the language of Theology from Hooker, 
and the translation of the Bible: that of natural 
science from Bacon: that of politics, war and na- 
vigation from Raleigh: that of poetry and fiction 
from Spenser and Sidney, and that of common- 
life from Shakspeare, few ideas would be lost to 
mankind for want of English words in which they 
might be expressed. 

The English language cannot be considered as 
so fixed at present, as not to be continually expo- 
sed to silent and gradual changes in its words and 
idioms. 

That stability of character which no other lan- 
guage ever attained, cannot be expected in ours. 
A few centuries made the greatest changes in the 
Latin while a living tongue. The Greek has al- 
most entirely changed since the removal of the seat 
of Government of the Western Empire to Con- 
stantinople. The French, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of their Academy, has undergone a visible 
change under its very inspiration. 

The Italian, since Machiavel, is perceptibly al- 


ter. In consequence of the long continued use of|tered and the same causes under which all these 


the Norman-French, as the language of the court 
and government, it is difficult to fix the precise pe- 
riod at which the English may be considered as 
having become the fashionable as well as vulgar 
tongue of the country. Some fix it towards the 


changes have occurred, are more numerously and 
industriously at work upon the English tongue. 
Among these, the principal are foreign intercourse ; 
the changes and enlargements in the several sci- 
ences; the vicissitudes of fashion; the figurative 





close of the 13th century ; others in the 14th cen- 





language of poetry, the partial influence of illite- 
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rate writers and vulgar pronunciation; the progress| not speak of any but the Grammar of our own 
of politeness, whether spurious or genuine; but | language. 
especially the study of the learned and of foreign} But few of the many excellent works on this 
languages, as an essential part of accomplished | branch can be mentioned. ‘There is a Grammar, 
education and the frequency of translations from|by Ben Jonson, called by Horne Tooke “the first 
foreign literature to our own. Before concluding | and the best.” Dr. South published “a short In- 
this article, we will furnish our readers with a brief|troduction to English Grammar, with critical 
outline of reading by which, according to oppor- | notes,” a small book, but pronounced by Blair to be 
tunity and inclination, they may hereafter pursue |‘‘ the grammatical performance of the highest au- 
the subject of language. thority that has appeared in our times.” 

There are two heads under which the several | Priestley’s Rudiments of English Grammar, is 
subordinate parts of this subject may be arranged. | in good repute. In addition to these, Nare’s Ele- 

Language may be studied Philosophically and |™°"'S of Orthoepy ; Walker on Blecution, togeth- 
Historically. The study of language philosophi- er with his Introduction to his Critical Pronoun- 
cally embraces the two departments of universal | ©!" Dictionary ; Sheridan on Elocution; Crabbe’s 
and particular grammar. | English Synonyms, and the preface to Johnson’s 


; | Dictionary, are all worthy of our attention. So 
Under the former, the following are some of the | ys y 


tae . 'much for the study of language philosophicalls 
principal questions to be attended to. Is language | : y te, ol } J 


aes A . |considered. Considered historically, it embraces 
altogether of huinan origin or invention! or must | 


. , i . | the earliest history of mankind ; views particular! 
it be ascribed in any degree to Divine suggestion. | : P z 


a ‘the separation of the family and posterity of Noah 
If of human origin, by what steps may we sup- | separation of ones peta ny 


pose the mind to have proceeded in its formation ; | seas eRe ie Cetage ane teentn, ay Rarer pes, 


, ‘the migrations and mixtures of those several bar- 
then what are the essential parts of language, and . 


; Se ; | barous nations from which the present inhabitants 
into how many distinct elements speech may it be | ee — wie'e 
of Europe have descended. 


divided ; how far the peculiarities of different lan- 
guages may be considered as indications of the A correct knowledge of the changes of language 
o . . . . . 
. w ;uir y ac é v , o ¢ 
peculiar character of those who speak them; how ill i ake pea eee with general 
, , Ss , of ¢ t ry to 
far the study of language may be of service in cosets tine cadbmeees. se rbeateosenzamagen. 
this branch of the subject. Whether the original 


studying the philosophy of the human mind, and| |. 

what conclusions are actually furnished by differ- primitive language of the human race is extant ; 
ent languages illustrative of the human mind. whether all the European tongues are from the 
same parent ; how far they now resemble each other 


in their etymology and structure, are the most in- 
teresting subjects of inquiry in this department. 
Connected with this is the history of the progress 
of Grammatical and Philological science from the 
earliest period of history to the present time. For 
an account of the Greek and Latin Grammarians, 
see Rollin’s History of the Arts and Sciences of 
the Ancients. 


In this study a good deal was written among the 
Greek and Romans. Many works upon the phi- 
losophy of language, were published in modern 
Europe, which, as Latin was then the language of 
the learned, are found in that tongue. 

The French have, of late, written much upon 
the same subject. 

The Abby Condillac was the author of an essay 
on the origin of human knowledge, which has been 
extensively read. There is a work of some re- 
pute on the mechanical formation of Languages, 
“‘ by the president De Brosses.” A work by the 
Abby Girard, on Grammar, is well known. 





English writers have not done much in this de- 


THE TROUBADOUR’'S SONG. 
partment. Among those works which have enter- 


ed upon it, we would select for special attention, The sun is sinking o’er the bills, 
Harris’s Hermes, which Dr. South pronounced “the The nightingale pours forth his song— 
most beautiful example of analysis since the days No breath of sound disturbs the strain 
of Aristotle.” After this, the ‘‘ Diversions of As on the wind it floats along, 


It comes upon the murmuring breeze, 
Which scarcely stirs the orange trees ; 
The hour is near, the twilight hour, 


Purley,” by Horne Tooke—an irregular, original, 
very ingenious, though fanciful work. Next an 


anonymous treatise on the origin and progress of My love awaits me in her bower. 
language, in three volumes. Smith’s Disserta- 

tion on the origin and formation of languages. 1 see her gentle dreamy face, 

Much may be found on the same subject in Camp- Sins gortel Sige cash at eaanhogen 
bell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric and in Blair’s Lec- ba eg devery cages greet 
ao As deeply blue as southern skies ; 


A blossom nestles in her hair, 
Under the head of a Practical Grammar, we need As if it loved to linger there ! 
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The hour is come, the twilight hour, 
My love awaits me in her bower. 


The air is still, the pale moon bathes 
In silvery light the orange bloom, 
And every plant and greenwood flower 

Gives out its rich perfume. 
The bird has hushed his caroling, 
And flown away on silent wing, 
The sun has sunk beneath the hill, 
His light is dying, all is still. 





INCIDENTS OF THE FLORIDA WAR. 


BY A LOOKER ON. 


About the beginning of February, 1838, a de- 
tachment of the Tennessee mounted brigade, under 
that gallant old man, Lauderdale, had been sent by 
General Jessup to the banks of New River, South 
Florida, to operate against the Indians in the Ever. 
glades ; and here, on the day of its arrival, it was 
joined by a small artillery force under a distinguish- 
ed officer of that corps, who, to other soldierly 
qualities, united as nice a discrimination as to the 
merits of good wine and turtle, as could be boasted 
of by any man in the army. These troops occu- 
pied the left bank of the river, where they at once 
threw up a small block house: and immediately 
opposite on the right bank, was encamped the com- 
mand of Lieutenant, (now Commander,) Powell, 
of the Navy, consisting of naval seamen and offi- 
cers, and our company of artillery, a total of about 
eighty effective men. Powell had marched from 
the head of Key Biscayne Bay, and after a most 
laborious examination of the country, following 
trails by day and fires by night, and destroying 
some half-dozen Indian huts, had reached the right 
bank of New River without having seen an enemy. 

General Jessup, (for whose able conduct Florida 
should ever feel grateful,) had driven a large body 
of Indians, headed by Tus-ke-gee and Hal-lick- 
ha-jo, step by step, through hammock and swamp, 
from the Locha Hatchee, near the head-waters of 
the St. Johns, to Jupiter Bay ; where, on the 7th 


the camp, pick up information and escape,——made 
their tents within the General’s lines, where many 
of them were afterwards seized and sent off to the 
West. 

Our gallant little army in Florida on numerous oc- 
casions, indeed, in every open encounter with the ene- 
my, demonstrated its thorough superiority. No doubt 
of success ever crossed a commanding officer’s 
mind; the only difficulty was to find the Indian’s trail, 
ferret him out of his gloomy cypress, or unexplored 
morass, and bring him toa stand. In this inglo- 
rious and almost hopeless pursuit, the time of our 
troops and hundreds of valuable lives were, year 
after year, expended; until the Florida war, the 
mention of which brought a pang to a thousand 
widowed hearts, and reminiscences of disappoint- 
ment, disease and vexation to most of our military 
men, began to be looked upon as an interminable 
contest entailed upon the army. The Government, 
the troops and the people were alike wearied with 
the unhappy strife. The limited number of Indians, 
their roving character and independent chiefs and 
bands, their peculiar mode of warfare, their cun- 
ning, treachery and relentless hatred of the whites, 
together with their unknown and inaccessible haunts, 
all combined not only to preclude the hope of its 
speedy termination, but to justify the belief that 
hostilities would never cease so long as an Indian 
trod the soil of Florida. Reports had at various 
times reached Head-Quarters and been circulated 
by the papers, that “ the war had closed ;” and so 
often had editors been thus misled, that one of the 
leading Northern journals, disclaiming all confi- 
dence in such announcements from Florida, pro- 
posed to publish alternate daily accounts, that 
“*the war had closed,” and * the war had not clo- 
sed.” The official reports of those engaged, sub- 
ordinates commanding detachments, and officers 
commanding regiments, proved that our greatest 
successes were positive disasters. ‘The climate, 
face of the country, and habits of the enemy cre- 
ated obstacles difficult to overcome, and called for 
steady, plodding industry, rather than the more 
brilliant characteristics of the soldier ;—and though 
no troops ever labored with truer hearts, or better 
faith, the results of almost every military effort, 
however happy in conception, or thorough in exe- 
cution, were ludicrously disproportioned to its mag- 
nitude and the soldier’s anticipations. The weak- 





of February, 1838, they were found strongly post- 
ed in dense cypress, every approach to which was 


covered by water waist deep. Here, in view of 


‘ness of the fue was his greatest strength. His 
| movements could only be guessed at by the deso- 
lation left upon his path; and the smoking ruins of 
a squatters cabin covering the mangled forms of 





the great sacrifice of life, as well as of the uncer- 
tainty of beneficial results, which must follow an 
attack upon them, he began his truce system ; and 
in the course of a few days the white flag had ac- 
complished more than twenty victories could have 
done, and the Indians, some to prepare in good 
faith for emigration,—others, and by far the great- 


his wife and children,—the mutilated corpse of an 
express rider, or the massacre of straggling sol- 
| diers, were the general tell-tales of his presence 
and progress. 

In his own figurative language, his “ path. was 
not white; the pale face tracked the red man by 


est number, to enjoy the pleasures and profusion of the blood of his people.” Days and weeks were 
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frequently exhausted in hunting up the haunts of a 
few marauders, and the toil rarely resulted in any 
success having the remotest bearing upon the gen- 
eral subjection of the Indians; and the reports of 
scouts and minor military movements, as a general 
rule, after accurate details of hardship and_priva- 
tion endured, unheard of swamps, big and little cy- 
presses explored,—Chiefs with unpronounceable 
names, ‘Tus-tee-huggee Had-jos and Ho-tal-coo- 
chees, almost seen, usually concluded with the cap- 
ture of a squaw, a child, or an old negro. 

The slightest prospect of getting at the enemy 
never failed to infuse alacrity and vigor into the 
movements of the troops ; and it is needless to say, 
that when it was known in the camp at New River 
that a large body of the Indians had escaped from 
General Jessup and was in our immediate neigh- 
borhood seeking shelter in the Islands of the Ev- 
erglades, all were on the gui vive. On the very 
evening of the day on which this news was receiv- 
ed, the presence of the enemy was felt. The en- 
gineer of a Government Steamer, with the master 
of a small sloop, against the admonition and advice 
of the officers, weat on the river to fish, taking with 
them a boy belonging to Col. English; and had 
hardly progressed three hundred yards from camp 
before they were fired upon by a party of Indians 
concealed near them. ‘The two whites fell from 
the boat dead, but Joe was untouched. Two of 
them then ran to the bank and told him to Jand, 
but with a few strokes of his sculling oar the boat 
flew tu the opposite bank, a distance of but a few 
yards, and he sprang to the shore. Before his feet 
touched the ground the enemy fired, and he fell 
to the ground with two balls in his body. Gather- 
ing strength from his terror, he fled, bleeding at 
every bound, and closely followed by a warrior, 
who, with his knife between his teeth, had swam 
the narrow stream when Joe’s attempt at escape 
was observed, and who did not relinquish the chase 
until within sight of the camp’s sentinels. Then 
brandishing his knife aloft, he gave the well known 
scalp whoop, which came up through the piny 
woods upon the gentle evening breeze, a clear and 
sonorous announcement of the savage~ warrior’s 
success. Jve’s statement left no doubt that this 
was the work of a small war party scouting for 
the advance of the laryer body under Sam Jones; 
and in one hour scouts were sent out in all direc- 
tions. The mutilated bodies of the murdered men 
were found drifiing in the river; but so skilfully 
had the Indians approached and left the camp, by 
following the beds of small running streams and 
ponds, that not the slightest clue to their move- 
ments could be discovered after a search of twen- 
ty-four hours. Powell had in his command, sev- 
eral volunteers, whose knowledge of the country, 
gained in hunting and fishing through it, was of 
great service. Three days after the event above 
recited occurred, he came over the river just before 
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sunset and informed us that he had just discovered 
the main trail of the Indians, and that they passed 
that morning within two miles of us. The Com- 
manding officer at once issued his orders; men 
were seen cleaning their guns and filling their ha- 
versacks, and the camp presented a scene of the 
utmost activity and good humor. Powell's boats, 
managed by expert paddlers, and with all the well 
men of his command, started in the advance at 
about 10 o’clock at night, and moved up the 
smooth and silent river under the shadows of the 
overhanging oaks and cypresses, stealthily and 
noiselessly, like so many dark and deathly river 
gods upon a midnight foray. Not asound escaped 
them ; the paddles were dipped into the water with 
a long, regular, and skilful stroke, without contact 
with the boats, and nothing but the low ripple of 
the gentle current against their stems told of their 
progress. A part of the force on the left bank, 
about two hundred men, marched about the same 
hour through the open pine barren along the course 
of the stream; catching occasional glimpses of 
its placid surface reflecting the beautiful tracery of 
the forest, the tall pine, melancholy cypress, and 
moss-crowned oak. Their gray uniform and un- 
burnished arms rendered them visible but at a short 
distance ; and they moved silently and rapidly, in 
open order by the right flanks of companies, with 
a few Tennessee horsemen thrown out as flankers, 
the firmness of the earth and the cool bracing air 
of a starlight night enabling them to move at a 
quick pace. Nota word was spoken ; every change 
of direction was indicated by a motion of the guides 
and taken up by the leading officers; and nothing 
broke upon the stillness of night but that mournful 
music of the wind in the leaves of the tall pines, 
so perceptible and agreeable to a novice, but which 
the southern woodsman never notes. In this man- 
ner they approached the point designated as the 
rendezvous of the buats, and never shall 1 forget 
that midnight introduction to the Everglades of 
Florida. The pine trees had begun to decrease in 
number and size, and we entered upon a damp, 
spongy soil, covered by a growth of scattered cy- 
press, and followed a tongue of land jutting well 
out into them; and thus suddenly emerged upon a 
wet, grassy plain, when a boundless view of the 
Glades was at once presented on three sides. Their 
first appearance, as they lay spread out before us 
in the still starlight, was that of an immense wheat- 
field ripe for the sickle, flooded, and studded with 
countless green Islands of every extent, from one 
to ten thousand acres, and intersected by a thou- 
sand devious creeks and channels. In reaching 
the boats, through a dense border of cocoplumbs, 
custard apples, and dwarf cypress, that fringed 
them near us, myriads of birds, whose homes we 
thus rodely invaded, were frightened from their 
coverts; and flocks of the stately flamingo, the 
beautiful white ibis, the cormorant, crane and cur- 
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lew, were circling and screaming over us. This 
seemed to be a well understood signal ; for in anin 
stant the deathlike stillness of the forest, so per- 
fect that the rippling waters as they flowed gently 
among the opposing cypress trunks could be dis- 
tinctly heard, was broken by the strangest com- 
bination of unearthly sounds that ever fell upon 





the ear. The shrill cries of the screech owls, 
whose varied volume and discords indicated per- | 
formers of every age and sex, were mingled with 
the cackling and screaming of Indian pullets, wa- 
ter turkies and cranes; and the free open shout of 
the large laughing owl, so abundant in South Flor- 
ida, whose unearthly midnight merriment is calcu- 
lated at all times to inspire terror, fell upon the 
ear at short intervals like the wild and savage de- 
fiance of some nocturnal guardian of the forest, 
and was taken up and prolonged by a thousand 
echoes ; the croaking of acres of frogs—of count- 
less varieties, from the innocent little yellow legs, 
that hop about the damp cypress picking up tru- 
ant flies, to the lethargic and aldermanic patriarch 
of the Glades,—chimed in to swell the general 
alarm ; and when I add that the opposition roar of 





contending alligators came, far and near, over. the 
tremulous waters, as over a sounding board, some 
idea of this strange feature of the Everglades of 
Florida may be entertained. Some of the new 
recruits were more alarmed than they could ever 
be under the enemy’s fire; and so strange and re- 
markable was the scene, that the entire command 
halted for a moment to observe it.* 

The great Pi-a-o-kee, or Grassy Water, was 
spread out before us; its deep ponds, rivulets, lakes, 
and basins, reflecting sweetly the twinkling stars, 
and set round with a dense forest of dark green 
cypress and venerable oaks, whose giant limbs and 
mossy drapery were distinctly sleeping in shadow 
upon its glassy bosom. As far as the eye could 
reach to the south and west, the fires of the enemy, 
kindled in his fancied security as signals to scat- 
tered warriors, were faintly visible; and our em- 
barkation upon his dark and unknown lake seemed 
to be heralded and forbidden by guardian birds of 
evil omen. In less than twenty minates the hor- 
ses of the Tennesseans were secured and the en- 
tire command entered the canoes, which began to 
thread the narrow channels leading to the open 
waters. Noiselessly they crept along, in sinyle 


* This isno fiction. Indeed, so far is it from conveying 
an adequate idea of what I have vainly essayed to sketch, 
that I venture to say that he must possess extraordinary 
perceptive and descriptive powers, whose tongue or pen 
can truly describe it. Just before Indian hostilities com- 
menced, the gallant Dade, then at Key West, was ordered 
to the Peninsula to hold’a talk with the Indians. He as- 
cended the river in a barge with ten men and a guide, and 
reached the head waters of New River late that night, and 





he pronounced it the strangest scene he had ever passed 
through. 


file, forming a line of a mile long, until daylight, 
when a halt was made and a reconnoitring party 
was sent out on the nearest Islands. They as- 
cended trees and soon returned with inforu ation 
that we were within about ten miles of the enemy, 
but that a dense field of saw grass, with but few 
channels or passages for the boats had to be cioss- 
ed to reach him. This infused new vigor into all 
hearts; we at once sprang out to lighten the 
boats ; and, holding on to their sides, and floating 
and dragging them, we put them boldly into the 
tall grass, every blade of which is armed, and cuts 
like a miniature saw. After one hour's strenuous 
exertions, sometimes plunging them into deep wa- 
ter-holes and at others hauling them over the slip- 
pery mud, we struck the trail of the enemy, which 
at once revealed his strength andcharacter. The 
tracks of his tub-like, cowhide boats, the easy 
stages of his trail, and his numerous stopping 
places, showed that he was encumbered by his 
women and children,—and gave us assurance, as a 
Tennessean observed, of a “ first rate fight.” We 
never deviated from the trail, but followed on as 
truly as a pointer warming with the scent. At2 
o’clock in the afternoon we were within half-a-mile 
of Sam Jones’ Island; and here the old chief, 
(called by the Indians Ap-pi-ac-kee,) then sixty- 
eight years old, had at length fixed himself perma- 
nently, as he conceived, beyond the utmost efforts 
of the white man. The saw grass was at least 
four feet above the heads of the men seated in the 
boats ; but by standing up on the thwarts, the dense 
green hammocks near us and the distinct and sepa- 
rate curls of smoke from each little Indian encamp- 
ment struggling up through it,—were visible. This 
sight reanimated the whole command, fora struggle 
with the enemy and his capture seemed inevitable. 
The men were cautious and active, expressing their 
gratification, by significant gestures to each other, 
that they were going to “ pitch right into them In- 
dians.” Unusual and joyous animation beamed in 
every face. Every man examined and reprimed 
his arms; the Tennesseans patted their rifles and 
bronght their knives a little more to the front ; and 
Powell's sailors had the happy * devil-may-care” 
air of seamen going ashore on liberty. We were 
evidently undiscovered, and were rapidly gaining a 
position which would cut off the enemy's retreat 
and ensure his destruction. Mutual congratula- 
tions were whispered among the Tennesseans, as 
they reminded each other of some poor comrade 
whose blood had been shed, Powell's own boat, 
under his immediate command, led the advance, 
in the confident belief, that he was about to re- 
turn the compliment which the Indians had paid 
him a short time before at Jupiter. He was 
about entering a clear reach of water which would 
have carried him to the most favorable position for 
cutting off their escape, when an order from the 
commanding officer was passed along the lines that 
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he designed to try the efficacy of a white flag, and 
not a shot was to be fired. 


This, as was subse- 
quently understood, was enjoined by the command 
ing General; but be that as it may, it is certain 
that no military order was ever more ill-timed, or 
ever fell upon the ear more unpleasantly, or crea- 
ted in subordinates more hearty and thorough dis- 
gust; a disgust of which the sailors and Tennes- 
seans made no concealment; and at this distant 
day with much additional lizht before me, I am 
forced to believe that a more injudicious order was 
not issued during the whole Fiorida war,—and this 
is saying much. A halt was at once made by the ad- 
vance, and an active messenger waded back to learn 
distinctly if it was forbidden to attack the enemy ; 
when the order was returned that not a gun should 
be fired, or a hostile movement made before the flag 
had been sent. We then slowly advanced, and 
when skirting within a hundred fifty yards of the 
Island, the leading boat, suddenly turning a grassy 
Knoll,came upon two young warriors, clad in loose 
calico shirts belted about the waists, their right 
feet advanced and leaning well over the turbid 
stream, sustaining themselves by their hold upon the 
reedy grass. They stood for an instant with dis- 
tended eyes gazing upon us. enchained by astonish- 
ment; and their position and whole appearance 
were in keeping with the wild and desolate fea- 
tures of the “ Grassy Water.” A dozen rifles 
were at once levelled at them, but as soon lowered, 
as the men were reminded of the white flag ; and 
leaping back through the mud and grass, they were 
soon lost to sight, when their clear and sonorous 
war whoop went up as a warning to their fellows 
that the fue was upon them; and in an instant it 
was answered by a hundred shouts from the Island. 
He who has not heard the Seminole war-whoop 
from the throats-of a war party in all its savage 
ferocity, the enthusiasm of its grim and painted hor- 
rors, can gather but a faint idea from mere descrip- 
tion. It rarely fails to depress, if it does not in- 
timidate, when heard for the first time ; but it had 
no terror for the gallant men in whose ears it now 
rung familiarly ;—and they answered it with a 
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and the flag had hardly advanced fifty steps, which 
it required at least half an hour to do, through 
mud nearly waist deep, before they opened a brisk 
fire on the bearer and the command geuerally. The 
officers ordered all the men to lie down and the 
balls passed harmlessly over them; and the flag 
gave away and returned with one man wounded. 
Their firing continued unremittingiy for about three 
quarters of an hour, daring which time they were 
getting their women and children off the other end 
of the Island towards the main land. Lieutenant, 
now Captain John , of the artillery, whose tall 
and graceful person, white jacket and shining cap, 
made him rather a conspicuous mark, attracted the 
attention of a negro who took four or five deliber- 
ate shots at him with a musket, or shot gun, even 
wading out into the glades to obtain a nearer view. 
After enduring these compliments until he was suf- 
ficiently amused, he threw a cover off the bow of 
his boat and pointed asmall gun atthe enemy. He 
was promptly reminded of the order not to fire, 
but declaring that he must have one crack at all 
hazards, he waited for the reappearance of his 
black friend and made a capital shot, the ball tear- 
ing up the mud immediately beside him. The or- 
der was now given to charge ;—but it is needless 
to say that it could only be done by literally drag- 
ging one foot after another in heavy mud and wa- 
ter three feet deep, and that the enemy did not wait 
our coming. Groups of men were seen here and 
there lending their aid 10 extricate some poor fel- 
low in danger of being lost in an alligator’s hole, 
or swallowed up inthe oozy mud. The hammock 
was reached and charged in the dusk of the even- 
ing. ‘Twenty-four cowhide boats, or tubs, togeth- 
er with the enemy’s entire camp equipage, con- 
sisting of game, supper in process of being 
cooked, a half-a-dozen gourds, skins, moccasins, 
blankets and old clothes, were the spoils of the 
victors. Great was the mortification and cha- 
grin at this absurd conclusion of one of the best 
conducted affairs of the war. The enemy, how- 
ever, was beyond our reach, and every man turned 
his attention to making a comfortable bivouac for 





cheer such as never before swept over that waste | the night. With the aid of a few seamen | squat- 


of waters. We had completely surprised them; and, | 

} 
embarrassed as they were by the presence of their | 
women and children, the probabilities were that they | 


ed upon the most comfortable looking Indian camp, 
to which every man of my party soon brought his 
plunder, among which were some twenty dry hides 


would have surrendered at once rather than expose | for beds and several pots of game; and in a few 
their loved ones to capture. But we were now| minutes our ears and noses were regaled with the 


discovered ; concealment was no longer possible ; 


and the halt being ordered, and a white flag sent| 





grateful simmering and odor of tempting stews. 
Four immense live oaks, about fifteen or twenty 


in, carried by a young West Pointer at the head of | feet apart, formed the landmarks of my domain, to 
thirty men, the soldiers crowded upon the boats’ | which I notified all intraders that I had a pre-emp- 
thwarts and every little muddy knoll to view the|tion right. Large fires in every direction for a 
enemy. A low open pine Island, three miles long, | hundred yards around us, at which groups of men 
terminated abruptly in a rich live oak hammock of | were drying their clothes, cleaning their arms and 
about 100 acres; and here, within 150 yards of/eating the first food they had tasted for twenty 
us, the Indians lay. The limbs of the branching | hours, now illuminated the hammock; and as the 


oaks overhanging the water were covered by them; blaze began to burn more and more brightly, opos- 
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sums, raccoons, wild cats, turkeys and squirrels, 
the spoils of the Indian hunters, were revealed, 
hanging about the camps, about six feet from the 
ground, beyond the reach of their dogs. The fire 
soon communicated with the saw grass, and in- 
stantly the glades were on fire. The wind rose as 
the fire increased and in less than an hour a flood 
of flame had swept far to the southward and con- 
sumed in its desolating path every blade above the 
water. The burning was accompanied by the sharp 
cracking of the reedy stalks, resembling the ran- 
dom firing of a thousand rifles. ‘The song, the 
jest, the loud bursts of laughter or applause at some 
merry story of men thus grouped, began to awa- 
ken the echoes of the woods; and as they flitted 
about among the different little camp fires, or lay 
stretched before them upon the Indian pallets in a 


from the dead! Come, sir, you must take the first 
sip of it,” handing me the filled cup which formed 
ithe top of the flask. I excused myself, saying 
that I did not drink it, but merely brought it to put 
into my boots. “ Pat it inte your boots, sir! What! 
pat this whiskey into your boots; why”—the last 
sounds were drowned as with his head slightly 
thrown back he slowly enjoyed the draught. My 
flask then went the rounds. Itis needless to say 
that a quart of whiskey afforded but a thimble full 
to each of the numerous partakers, after the com- 
manding officer had been served ; but still it was 
enough to infuse amiability and merriment into the 
party; and | remember indistinctly that between 
sleeping and waking | heard Lieut. L——, of the 
artillery, “lining off ” certain verses on the Flori- 





da war, in the style of the hundredth Psalm. The 


strange variety of costume, position and humor, J] |command returned next day to New River and 


thought that bivonac in Sam Jones’ Island the wild- 


|soon engaged in another scout, which will be found 


est |hadeverseen. Clothes were dried, arms were | on another page of my note book. 


cleaned and supper was consumed ; and the extraor- 
dinary fatigues of the scout disposed the command 
generally to slumber. The noisy clamor of the 
bivouac had subsided to a low murmur and after a 
glorious supper, stretched upon a dry luxurious 
cow hide before the fire, I was enjoying my ‘* olium 
cum dignitate,” my thoughts wandering to the one 
bright particular star that ruled my destiny, and re- 
flecting that her coldness was plunging me deeper 
and deeper into adventure and excitement, when | 
heard the commanding officer bitterly lamenting 
the loss of a certain favorite flask, and declaring 
that he felt extremely ill. 

“ Mr. .” said he, addressing one of his aids, 
“do me the favor to look atound among the gen- 
tlemen ;—surely some of them must have brought 
something. | feel that this march, these wet clothes 
and damp ground will be the death of me. I'll 
have the scoundrel that lost that flask punished.” 

The young officer inquired at several camp-fires, 
but he soon returned expressing his belief that there 
was not a drop of any thing to drink in the whole 
command. A deep groan followed from his afflic- 
ted superior, who predicted a thousand evil conse- 
quences to result from the loss of that flask. I 
recollected at once that I had brought with mea 
metal guart flask filled with whiskey, a little of 
which I was accustomed to put into my boots be- 
fore lying down with wet feet; and slinging it 
around my neck and approaching the unhappy in- 
quirer, I said, “‘ my flask is at your service, Col., 
it contains either vinegar or whiskey; but I am 
not entirely certain which.” With an expressive 
glance of surprise and pleasure, he said, “ My 
dear sir, I am infinitely obliged to you :—good 
heavens, sir, how could you let such a question re- 
main in doubt.” Then unserewing the top and 
applying his nose to the flask, he exclaimed in tones 
of unfeigned happiness,—‘* Whiskey, sir,—most 
excellent whiskey ; why sir, you have raised me 








NOONTIDE. 


I. 


On the skirt of the wood, 
Beside the shimm’ring stream, 
lt doth my spirit good, 
To stand and idly dream, 
Of what! will. 


Blue are the heavens above, 
Green is the earth and fair, 
And like a wearied dove, 
Flutters the soft-winged air, 
Is it so still? 


Il. 


O close thine eyes and hear, 
What music Nature makes, 
Be thou a while all ear, 
And catch each sound that breaks, 
From her vast chvir. 


The gush of yon glad waves 
Diowns not the madrigal, 
Of tinkling rill that laves, 
The pebbles round and small, 
Its simple lyre. 


IIL. 


The leaves that hung aloft 
Greet the winds as they pass, 
Drown not the rustle soft, 
Of the tall meadow grass, 
So dimly heard. 





Glad insects, far and near, 
On murmuring winglets float, 
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And now and then so clear, 
Is heard the sudden note, 


Of unseen bird. 


Vs 
The zephyr’s passionate wail 
Hath more of joy than woe, 
As some old harper’s tale, 
That makes the tear-drops flow, 
Yet endeth well. 


Here no harsh discords fall, 
To mar the melody ; 
Bat blended voices all 
In full wild harmony 
Together swell. 
C. 


C. L. 


Staunton, Va. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES OGILVIE, | 


EARL OF FINLATER. 
BY ONE OF HIS PUPILS. 


I cannot remember the precise period when I en- 
tered Ogilvie’s Academy ; but I remained there 
from two to three scholastic years,—during which 
time the celebrated drama of Aaron Burr’s trial, 
with its scenery and decorations and its various 
interesting incidents, more thrilling by far than the 
drama of fiction, was acted before a Richmond au- 
dience. 
the students, who in years ranged from boyhood to 
twenty,—hurried down to the Capitol with the keen 
curiosity of youth, to gaze upon the several dra- 
matis persone who figured in that representation. 
Of course the hero of the scene with his low sta- 
ture, piercing black eye and easy address, was 
generally the first object of attraction. The next 
was that plain, simple and unostentatious great man 
who sat on the bench, but whose form was so fa- 
miliar and so well known that most of the spectators 
regarded him pretty much as Partridge looked upon 
Garrick in the play; he was so natural, it was impos- 
sible that he could be any thing uncommon. Then 
came the distinguished counsel on both sides, whose 
persons made a great impression, at least upon my 
mind, even at that early age. Wickham, the Ajax, 
as well as Chesterfield of the bar, was then in the 
meridian of his genius and accomplishments. For 
the first time, I was startled and delighted by the 
magical voice of Wirt, and I remember I was pre- 
sent at the delivery of that pathetic passage in one 
of his speeches in which he introduced Blennerhas- 
set’s almost enchanted island, and described the 
serpent winding his way into Paradise, and the sad 
wife mingling her midnight tears with the freezing 
Ohio. 1] remember, too, the famous Luther Mar- 
tin, who although coarse and uncouth in his man- 
ners, was considered a very lexicon of jurispru- 
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dence. The distinguished prosecutor of the gov- 
ernment, George Hay—and the no less distinguish. 
ed Benjamin Botts are both in my “ minds eye ;” 
the former stern and unbending, but courtly and 
noble—and the latter cold in exterior, but in fact, 
as | afterwards learned, the possessor of a radiant 
and profound intellect. ‘There were others in that 
bright galaxy of talent, whom I cannot now enu- 
merate, either from indistinct memory or want of 
materials, 

Ogilvie’s Academy building was the same veri- 
table and venerable wooden structure which now 
stands at the junction of Sixth and Grace streets ; 
and is owned and oecupied by one of our most en- 
terprising merchants. The centre and right wing, 
(left as you view it from the street) was the part 
dedicated to learning ; the other wing was private- 
ly tenanted. JI was about my fifteenth year when 
I belonged to that school, and although time has 
been since busy with its revolutions, and the period 
of youth is always full of illusion, 1 have a very 
distinct remembrance of many things that occurred 
not only then, but before and afterwards. The 
grove of fine foliage and shrubbery which now 
ishades the foreground of Mr. G—~’s dwelling, 
‘contrasts quite strangely with the down-trodden 
and blighted green-sward of 1807,—and the build- 
‘ing itself, though in point of fact forty years older 
‘than it was then, looks decidedly that much youn- 
ger with the aid of paint, and as I presume con- 
stant care and superintendence. This now beaati- 





When play-time, or recess came, many of | ful spot, notwithstanding its former denuded aspect, 


is hallowed in my memory; and I suppose there 
‘are many besides, even in this generation of pelf, 
|who revisit with a sort of mournful pleasure the 
scenes of their school-boy days, where they passed 
|s0 many sportive hours,—formed so many early 
friendships, and where so many germs of thought 
first sprang into existence. 1 doubt whether one 
in a hundred, perhaps one in five hundred of those 
who daily pass this place, knows that less than for- 
ity years ago it was the residence of James Ogilvie, 
'a Scotchman of noble birth, a teacher by profes- 
| sion, and a man of singular endowments ; and what- 
‘ever may be said of his faults and eccentricities.— 
“one who unquestionably exercised an important in- 
fluence over many of the young men of that day 
‘in Virginia. Some of the most distinguished of 
those whom the old Commonwealth ever sent into 
ithe battlefield or to the federal and state councils, 
were enrolled among his pupils, and were moulded 
in a greater or less degree by the plastic hand of 
the teacher. Whatever may be the true estimate 
placed upon his real merits or the precise amount 
of his acquirements, it is certain that he managed 
with consummate skill to fashion the minds of those 
over whose feelings and faith he once obtained the 
ascendant. On this point 1 speak with something 
like personal experience. Humble as I know my 
pretensions to be, I remember that before I enter- 
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ed the Academy I was an idle, listless boy, fonder 
of every thing by far than mental labor—and al- 
though toacertain extent ambitious, it was a dreamy 
and thoughtless ambition, without object and with- 
out energy. Ogilvie inspired me with new desires. 
He touched some sympathetic chord which instant- 
ly responded, and from that moment I felt that there 
was a divine spark in the human mind, at Jeast in 
mine, which might be fanned into a flame and which 
was infinitely of more value and of more true en- 
joyment, than the mere pleasures of sense. ‘The 
distinguishing faculty of the man was the power of 
rousing the mind from its torpor and lending it 
wings, but whether he could always control its 
flight afterwards, or skilfully direct its good and 
evil impulses, was matter of doubt with those whose 
opportunities were ample for observing and study- 
ing his character. J believe that the chief agency 
by which he exercised his influence was his some- 
what peculiar mode of imparting instruction by 
lecture. The regular branches of learning, as 
taught in most seminaries, were confided to assis- 
tants (among whom was John Wood, of mathe- 
matical celebrity)—but the lecturer's chair, or chair 
of elocution, in which Ogilvie took such especial 
pride, he reserved for himself. To me, at least, 
his power in that department seemed almost resist- 
less, and if it be permitted to judge of others by 
results, 1 should say there were few who escaped 
the sympathetic influence of the orator. I am 
aware that intelligent, and I presume, unprejndiced 
men have formed a different estimate of his pow- 
ers. It was principally objected that his manner 
was pompous, inflated,—and by no means natural, 
and probably in the judgment of mature years, the¥e 
is reason in the objection. ‘The hey-day blood of 
youth, however, was more easily taken captive. | 
remember how thrillingly from the reciter’s lips the 
first sounds of Parnell’s Hermit and Collins’ Ode 
to the Passions fell upon my ear and heart. These 
and many other examples of English verse I en- 
joyed for the first time. They produced wild and 
strange emotions, and made impressions which have 
never been forgotten. Collins’ Ode to the Pas- 
sions was one of Ogilvie's favorite compositions. 
After he had made his class familiar with it as a 
whole, he divided the ode into its several appropri- 
ate parts, and assigned the personation of each par- 
ticular passion to some selected pupil. 
Having passed through the customary labors of 
rehearsal,—the actors were prepared for a finished 
representation of the poem, and so well did the ex- 





up the young performers themselves to em- 

I have never heard but one satisfactory 
to the enquiry,—and that is,—-that so few 
conductors of schools are themselves masters of 
elocution. If this be true, why is it not acquired 
and practised as a distinct profession ? Why is the 
art itself permitted to hold adverse possession of 
the stage from which so large a part of the com- 
munity is necessarily excluded? Say what we 
may of the grave and solid studies, or of the im- 
portance of mastering the physical and moral scien- 
ces, it is gladness of heart which can alone lighten 
intellectual toil, and the heart’s emotions are most 
readily reached through the medium of eloquence. 
It is said that knowledge is power, and, if poets are 
to be believed, so is eloquence. 


stirring 
ulation, 
answer 


Power above powers! O heavenly eloquence ! 
That with the strong rein of commanding words 
Dost manage, guide, and master th’ eminence 
Of men’s affections more than all their swords ! 


But Poets are not the only authority for this opin- 
ion. All history.—all ages and nations agree, that 
from Cicero down to the * forest-born Demosthe- 
nes” of our own land, there is a magic on the lips 
of some, which captivates the soul and imposes 
willing slavery on its victims. 

But how is this wonderful art to be studied and 
acquired? JT am aware that many think the pulpit, 
the forum or legislative hall, is the best and most 
efficient school. It is obvious, however, that the 
student who confines himself to the study of such 
models must Jearn chiefly by imitation and be al- 
most entirely without the benefit of previous in- 
struction. If there are occasionally master spirits 
and prodigies of genius who rise to eminence with 
few extrinsic aids, they are only exceptions to the 
general rule, that methodized labor is necessary to 
intellectual distinction. If Henry, at the bar, and 
in the legislative hall, and Devereux Jarratt, (the 
Whitefield of Virginia.) in the pulpit, were rare ex- 
amples of extraordinary endowment, without pre- 
liminary training,—there are innumerable examples 
to the contrary. 

Ogilvie valued the eloquence of the lecture only 
as a means and not as an end. He applied it to 
useful elementary knowledge,--to geography,—— 
history, and the philosophy of grammar, as well as 
to that greater art of exploring the fountain of hn- 
man sympathies. In the exercise of this art, he 
was certainly ina high degree suceessful, except 
with those who from cold temperament or other 





periment succeed in the school, that the same was 
repeated in the State Capitol before a brilliant and 
admiring audience. I have often wondered why 
the managers of education and purvevors to litera- 
ry taste, consulting their own pecuniary advantage 
if nothing else, should neglect this simple and harm- 
less mode of giving reputation to a school,—of de- 





‘cause resisted and repelled such influence. Toa 
| Virginian ear, his elocution was complained of be- 
| cause of its Scottish accent, but if that were a de- 
| fect, it was sufficiently compensated by great fervor 
| of feeling,—-fullness and power of voice,—-intellec- 
| tual expression of countenance and grace, if not ma- 
jesty,of gesture. There was something I doubt not 


lighting the public with the performance and of a little theatrical in bis tragic stride, which would 
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not have been approved by mature criticism, but! of skepticism. On that very occasion to which I 
the young heart did not stop to reason about pro- | refer,—at night,—in the Capitol of Virginia,— 
prieties and refinements; it yielded to the * soft} Ogilvie renounced and repudiated his previous false 
impeachment” of what it felt to be dramatic and | opinions and without hesitation confessed his faith 
effective, without ever consulting the schools on|in the great truths and doctrines of christianity. 
the subject. | This solemn declaration he repeated in several suc- 
Of Ogilvie’s conversational powers, I have no| ceeding lectures. 

sufficient means of judging,—having only met with | Whether or not he retained and practised these 
him twice or thrice after the completion of my | freshly embraced sentiments and doctrines up to the 
scholastic period. J remember his finding me out} time of his departure from Virginia for Scotland, 
at an obscure town where I first resided-as a young | 1 cannot decide. I fear from subsequent events, 
practitioner of law, and we spent two or three hours | that Christianity with him was, as it is with thous- 
together of joyous hilarity,--in which he manifest- | ands, a mere theory,—a beautiful abstraction,— 
ed his characteristic partiality for his pupils. He! having its dwelling-place in the visions of fancy, 
spoke familiarly about the past, and the projected | rather than in the citadel of the heart. 

future, and I think he was then upon one of his! His career after this time, is only known to me 
itinerant expeditions, in which having sunk the | by report and partly through the medium of trans- 
more humble profession of preceptor, he had aspi- ‘atlantic publications, Ogilvie was the heir and de- 
red to the doubtful arena of display as a public | scendant of a long line of distinguished Scottish 
rhetorician. It was nearly a year afterwards, that | ancestors. (See Douglas’ Peerage.) By the death 
circumstances carried me to the State of Kentucky, | of the Jast nobleman of the House of Finlater and 
where I spent the winter in the hospitable man- | Airly,—the title and estates devolved upon him, and 
sion of D , one of Ogi'vie’s former pupils,——a | notwithstanding his early republican sentiments he 
gentleman, whose capacious heart and head after- | did not hesitate to accept the new honors and ad- 
wards exalted him to high stations under the fede- | vantages offered in his native land. He embarked 
ral government. I remember ona dark rainy night for London on his way to Scotland and sojourned 
as the family encircled the fireside in social con-| fora time in that great emporium. During his 
verse, the outer door was opened to the admission | stay, whether from some eclat acquired as an Amer- 
of a colored servant, with dripping overcoat -and ican Orator, or from some aristocratic attraction to 
benumbed fingers, who proved to be a messenger | the new Scottish Lord, he was invited to deliver a 
from Ogilvie, then residing in the mountain wilder- | lecture to the Surrey Institution, said at that time to 
ness of that State. He brought a letter highly | be a place of elegant resort and sustained by the 
descriptive of the writer’s condition, plans, and | wealth and talent of the British metropolis. His 
prospects. The orator had rented a retired room| acceptance of that honer was undoubtedly the oc- 











in a spacious cabin for the purpose of composing 
lectures for future delivery in public, and had care- 
fully stipulated with his landlady against the slight- 
est intrusion upon his solitary labors. His schemes 
however had been more comprehensive than his 
means. He needed that indispensable requisite to 


human comfort a circulating medium, and the main | 


object of his message, despatched through tempes- 
tuous skies, was to borrow from his old pupil. The 
money was sent,—the lectures were composed,— 
and the next time that | met with James Ogilvie, 
was in the metropolis of Virginia, where | heard 
with real pleasure one of those brilliant creations 
of a Kentucky log cabin, which were so much ad- 
mired by thousands on the Atlantic seaboard. I 
well remember an interesting fact connected with 


this lecture, the discovery of which was gratifying | 


to many of the former pupils and friends of the ora- 
tor. When first an emigrant from Scotland, he 


was young, ardent and strongly imbued with the) 
Godwin’s Political | 


infidel philosophy of that day. 
Justice, and works of a kindred character were the 
themes of his unreserved eulogy.—but it was im- 
possible for a mind like his to resist the steady and 
constant light which beamed from so many intel- 
lectual sources and dissipated the flimsy sophistries 


@asion of a severe trial to a frame constitutionally 
nervous and rendered more so by the habitual use 
of opiates and narcotics. The gaze of a London 
audience, combining the gravity of wisdom with 
the dazzling splendor of youth and beauty overpow- 
ered the lecturer. His effort was feeble and abor- 
tive. He retired in silence from the lighted hall, 
overwhelmed with confusion! It was a sad inci- 
dent in a career, which in some respectsat least had 
been brilliant, and acting upon a mind peculiarly 
sensitive, it was probably the fatal cause of a more 
melancholy catastrophe. He reached his Scottish 
estate,—worn out in body and spirit,—disappoint- 
ed in hope and crushed in ambition. He perished 
by his own hand! 

I have ofien felt strangely sad in contemplating 
this mournful end of my early preceptor. With all 
his shining qualities, he was not exempt from the 
weaknesses and frailties of humanity. His gene- 
rous impulses were doubtless often counteracted 
by a spirit of misanthropy, and perhaps of bitter- 
ness, and with all that there was in the path of life 
to cheer him, it was his fitful nature to experience 
at times— 











that dreary void 
The leafless desert of the mind. 
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But peace forever to his ashes !—Who can fathom 
the mysterious struggles and trials of the human 
heart ? 

In the language of a favorite bard, whose words 
I have often heard repeated from the eloquent lips 
of Ogilvie himself, 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his father and his God. 


H. or Ricumonp. 


Note.—It is stated in the text, that many distinguished 
Virginians, both in Council and the field, and of professional 
eminence, were indebted to Ogilvie for much of their early 
education. Without enumerating the honored dead, | will 
refer to living instances,—with the remark that if I had 
been at liberty to consult my own pleasure, and circum- 
stances had allowed it, I should have applied to these gen- 
tlemen, (most of them personally known to me,) for their 
own recollections of the subject of this hasty sketch, be- 
fore I had undertaken it. By so doing I should doubtless 
have been enabled to correct some errors into which I may 
have fallen; but as my object was not an accurate biogra- 
phical notice, but a mere transcript from individual memo- 
ry, the omission referred to will be readily excused. Of 
those who were among the first pupils of Ogilvie in Virgi- 
nia, and are now living—may be mentioned the great Amer- 
ican Captain, the conqueror of Mexico, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral George Brooke. The two Jones’s, General Roger 
Jones and Commodore Catesby Jones,—the Hon. Wm. S. 
Archer, late U. S. Senator; Judge John Robertson, late 
M. C.,—John S. Barbour, of Culpeper, late M. C..—and 
Doctor Henry Curtis, of Hanover, a distinguished physi- 
cian, were all students at the Richmond Academy. | must 
not forget my excellent friend, Governor Duval of Florida, 
formerly of Kentucky, and referred to in the foregoing 
sketch, who was also a student in Richmond, somewhat be- 
fore my time ; and perhaps it is also proper to state that the 
venerable editor of the Washington Union was Ogilvie’s 
assistant in the early part of the latter’s career as Instruc- 
tor. Whether Mr. Ritchie was previously a pupil, | am not 
informed. There are doubtless several now living whose 
names | have not mentioned and cannot now recall. 





LINES 


Addressed impromptu to Mrs. S., upon hearing her sing the 
song of “ Marble Halls,” from the opera of the Bohemian 


Girl. 


Oh, breathe once again, 

That soul-touching strain! 

It lifts me from Earth to the Skies! 

’Tis the Cherubim’s note, 

From thy mocking-bird throat, 

And it melts like the ray from thine eyes. 


Ww. W. 


Vout. XIV—-68 





THE GREGORIES OF HACKWOOD. 
BY P. P. COOKE. 
CHAPTER I. 


An old stone house, of great dimensions, stands 
on a slight elevation in the midst of a champaign 
country. <A stream with a musical Indian name, 
which our Virginia country folk have not benefit- 
ted in the pronunciation, bends aside from its course, 
to sweep the circular base of the unusual hill. 
Miles Gregory, at the date of my story, lived in 
this house, which he called Hackwood, and was 
the owner of many thousand acres of the lands 
around it; a great estate, but deplorably neglected, 
and reduced to the appearance of a barren. 

It was near twilight of a summer evening. The 
walls of Hackwood were growing dusky and som- 
bre. The grim high-peaked gables, darkening into 
deep cornices, had lost the glare of day, and were 
not yet yellow in the light of the harvest moon, 
which trembled on the line of the eastern land- 
scape, tipping the dewy tops of the ash, dogwood, 
and redbud coverts which extended far away in an 
unbroken wilderness. These peaked gables were 
none the less gloomy for the desolate din of the 
martins and barn-swallows which swarmed about 
them. At several hundred yards from the house, 
was a burial ground. It seemed to be very old. 
The wall about it was sinking into ruin. The 
stones had, in many places, fallen out, leaving their 
coping of plank to span wide gaps. A few locust 
trees, overrun with wild vines, grew amongst bro- 
ken tombstones and sunken graves. As twilight 
drew on, one might have seen a horseman approach 
this burial ground, dismount, fasten his horse out- 
side, leap the broken wall, and seat himself upon 
a tombstone. He was a tall, well proportioned 
man of about five and twenty, with long dark hair, 
a ready and graceful carriage, and wore the dress 
of a gentleman. He sat until the moon began to 
give a more distinct light, and then left his seat and 
looked toward Hackwood. As he did so, two fe- 
male figures advanced from the shadows of the 
house, and approached him. One, a slender girl 
with a light step, came swiftly before the other. 
The last comer, a taller and statelier person, ad- 
vanced at a more sedate pace. As they came near, 
the gentleman leaped the wall, and, with a few 
earnest words of welcome, caught the hands of 
the slender girl and kissed her lips. He then sa- 
luted, more moderately, her companion, who loiter- 
ed behind. These persons were Henry Grant, of 
Statton, a gentleman of honour and intelligence, 
who had inherited from a spendthrift father a great 
estate burthened with a perfect confusion of debts, 
and Joan and Anne, the two daughters of Miles 
Gregory, of Hackwood. Joan, the tall and sedate 














lady, walked away at a slow step, making a circuit 
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of the burial-ground. Henry Grant and Anne 
Gregory, sitting side by side, conversed in low 
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en out servant after servant, until but two or three 
feeble old creatures, who refuse to be driven away, 
tones. They were lovers. Afierthe conversation remain. He wanders about his empty rooms half 
had continued for some time, the gentleman said— |clothed. Ride at noon-day to Hackwood, and you 

“It is very annoying, dear Anne, to be driven | will find a poor sad girl, clad like a nun in black 
to this questionable mode of meeting you. We serge, hiding from the eruel eyes of the world, 
are equals, we love each other, there is no good even from her lighter-hearted sister, a miserable 
reason why we should not be man and wife”—here old man, wasted for want of food, and who, instead 
he pressed the girl’s hand, and his tone became | of greeting you as an honorable suitor for his daugh- 
most serious and gentle-—“ and yet you compel me | ter’s hand, will insult you with wretched suspicions 





to lurk about your father’s house and steal this 
sweet intercourse. Why should I not ride to 
Hackwood at noon-day, and meet you as equals 
meet ?” 

“* Master Henry,” replied the girl, with a sweet 
smile, “it is Joan that prevents your coming to 
Hackwood, and she must tell you why she does 
so.” 

As Anne spoke, the dark figure of her sister, 
with a black mantle drooping from the inclined 
head, became visible ; her cirevit of the graveyard 
had brought her near the speakers. She joined 
them, and said, as Anne ended— 

* Yes, I have prevented your coming to Hack- 
wood.” 

“There surely must be a good cause for it,” 
said Henry Grant. ‘ Your firm and just nature 
does not give wanton pain.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Joan, ‘*‘ my reasons will appear 
to you to be bad or insufficient ; they are conclu- 
sive tome.” The girl turned her thoughtful face 
to the moon, and was silent for a few moments. 
At last she spoke with a sad energy— 

“‘ Tt is our father’s condition that has made me 
shut the doors of our house against you. Ah! he 
is a most miserable man. The evening of life 
which should bring with it calm affections, an equal 
mind, cheerfulness and contentment, has brought 
him nothing but wretchedness. It has increased 
a passion, which he once ruled, into a madness 
which now rules him. But surely you know what 
I would say.” 

“ That your poor father, Miles Gregory—once 
an accomplished gentleman-—is cursed in his old 
age with the insanity of avarice. I know it.” 

“But, master Henry,” said Anne Gregory, great- 
ly distressed, “‘ Joan always sees things on their 
dark sides. Our father is kind and gentle.” 

“‘ Gentle to you Anne—sometimes ; not kind to 
any one,” Joan answered. A sob moved her white 
throat, but controlling it, she continued resolutely, 
“None but his daughters know to what extreme 
wretchedness he has sunk ; and only I of his daugh- 
ters fally—for I have stood between Anne and the 
bitter knowledge of all--of details which could but 
have made her light heart as heavy as my own. I 
must speak even now in merely general terms. In 
the midst of wealth, he lives in a state of want. 
I have indeed, more than once, saved him from—— 
from starvation. He hasdismantled his house, driv- 


‘that you come to force yourself on his hospitality. 


'From such a house, and such miseries, shame has 
| made me exclude you.” 

At these words, uttered by Joan resolutely and 
with little apparent emotion—for the tides of the 
proud girl's nature were deep-—Anne wept as if 
her heart would break. Henry Grant succeeded, 
after a time, in quieting her grief, and then said to 
Joan— 

“ You draw a dreary picture. Why not permit 
me to remove Anne as my wife, and yourself as 
her good and kind sister, to a condition of comfort 
and happiness ?” 

** Happiness !” said Joan Gregory. “* How could 
I be happy under your roof, with the dreams of 
|Hackwood haunting met No: I must remain 
steadfast. I cannot leave my poor father. And 
|it would be a fatal blow if Anne left him. She is 
the only one on earth whom he seems to love.” 

“We can unite to watch over him,” said Henry 
Grant. “ He can live in greater comfort with us 
‘at Statton.” 

** It cannot be so,” Joan answered. “If I have 
shrunk from admitting even you to our dismal home, 
because it would fill me with shame to have you 
look upon my father’s weakness, how could I lead 
him to your great house—to be stared at--to be 
laughed at by your very servants? But this is not 
Anne's answer. If drawn by love, she answers 
otherwise, | cannot blame her.” 

* Ah! let us talk of these things at another time,” 
said Anne Gregory, with a sort of sorrowful nai- 
veté. “Must we never have a good, deartalk? Joan 
is always unhappy; and you, master Henry, are 
always arguing about coming to decisions, and say- 
ing the time has come for this thing or that thing.” 

Henry Grant looked tenderly upon the beautiful 
girl and answered : 

“* will not press you to a decision to-night ; we 
will find a time when we are all more buoyant and 
hopeful. Your sister takes, as you say, dark views, 
and has depressed us a little.” 

As he spoke, he turned to Joan. Her face was 
pale; her lips were quivering; her large hazel 
eyes wore an expression of intense grief. 

* ‘You have some peculiar grief,” he said kindly ; 
“something beyond the common sorrows of your 
life, of which you have spoken, to disturb you to- 
night.” 

“ Yes, a peculiar grief,” Joan answered. 
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“ Conceal‘nothing from me. 
me a title to your confidence.” 

“1 will confide everything to you,” said Joan 
slowly, and confirming herself into the fixed calm- 
ness with which she had hitherto spoken. ‘“ The 
friendship that listens to grief lessens it. The con- 
dition of Lewis Gregory, our brother, is just now 
a source of infinite distress to me. How much or | 
how little of his struggle with life do you know ?” 

“Speak as if 1 knew nothing,” said Henry 
Grant. 

Anne pressed close to her lover’s side, and Joan 
told her brother's story. 

“ Lewis grew to manhood,” she began, “ full of 
rare promise. He came to his father and mine, | 
and said—* it is not suitable that the son of a gen- | 
tleman should sink from his position, and I have’ 
chosen an honorable calling ; give me the means of 
beginning life, and I will take care of the rest.’ Our | 
poor father refused this just demand. Lewis be- | 
came a schoolmaster; devoted such time as he 
could to the study of the law ; finally came to the’ 
bar. He succeeded at once, and bade fair to be- | 
come a distinguished man. He married a sweet | 
and excellent woman. ‘Ihe world was full of good | 
promise to hiin; but a change came. ‘lI'wo years | 
ago, with many little children looking up to bim | 
for bread, and a sick wife to be nursed and cheer- | 
ed, he suddenly found himself involved in debt. 
Perhaps the debts of others had fallen upon him— 
for his nature is kindly and generous; perhaps his 
own want of worldly prudence brought the misery 
upon him. But soit was. He found his condi- 
tion almost hopeless. He applied to his father. | 
He was again repulsed. Then he betook himself. 
sternly to the labors of his profession. For one | 
year he bore his burthen hopefully ; it grew lighter | 
as he toiled on. In the beginning of the second | 
year a terrible and fatal calamity overtook him. | 
He became blind. The race was run. Now he 
sits a gentle, proud, but most helpless man, and 
sorrows are crowding in upon him, His wife is 
sick, sheriffs are taking his property, his children 
are without protection. It is for this reason that I 
am so sad to-night. Is it strange that ] should be 
so?” 

Joan turned her eyes upon her companions, as 
she ended, and smiled so wretchedly, that weeping | 
would have been more cheerful. Henry Grant, 
deeply moved, said : 

* Your brother shall not go down alone. I will 
save him, or be ruined with him. You know well 
my own condition. When I became master of 
Statton, I found the fortunes of our house in great 
danger. Since then I have been fighting, yard arm 
to yard arm, with creditors, and am beginning to 
hope for success. Energy will accomplish every- 
thing. But your blind brother is now to be a care 
of mine. I will place half of such a shield as I 


Anne’s love gives 


” 








| 


“ You are a true-hearted and brave man,” said 


Joan with flashing eyes. “ It is Anne’s rare good 
good fortune that she has attached so excellent a 
nature to her own. | know you well. But this 
burthen must not be added to the load you already 
bear. There is a resource to be once more tried. 


I have determined to make a final appeal to my 


poor father. Lewis shall be brought to Hackwood, 
to join me in it. I think we shall find words which 
must bring relief; and if we succeed, it will be 
a double relief. For it will be the removal from 
my father's heart of a portion of the terrible infir- 
mity which now destroys it. It will be a triumph 
of right feeling over his insane love of riches. 
We will see. I have some hope.” 

** And I hope,” said Anne Gregory calmly, “ that 
succeeding in these just purposes, we may soon 
have a happier meeting than this has been.” 

The moon had climbed high before the sisters left 
the scene of this interview and returned to the 
house. Henry Grant, reining his horse, saw them, 
as he sat in his saddle, disappear in the shade of 
its walls, and turning, rode away at a slow pace. 


CHAPTER IL. 


In a large room of Hackwood, with a most des- 
olate look, for it possessed scarcely any furniture, 
rambled an old man. His appearance was singu- 
lar. His body ws thin and much stooped. His 
face had no flesh about it, and was peaked and 
sharp in the features. His eyes were keen and 
restless, with a blending of suspicion and alarm 
about them. His hair straggled in a thin line of 
white around his head, leaving the top bald and 
shining. His costume was antiquated, mean, and 
patched. I introduce him to the reader the day 
after the night scene between Henry Grant and the 
sisters. 

* Jenkin,” said the old man, in a peevish, sharp 
tone-—“ Jenkin.” 

A feeble old negro, scarcely in better physical 
condition than his master, came to the call. He 
stood leaning on a stick, but said nothing. Miles 
Gregory, the miser, who had called him, seemed to 
be seized with the same dearth of speech. At last, 
however, he said : 

“ When they come, Jenkin, don’t leave me alone 
with them—do you hear t--don’t leave me alone 
with them.” 

“* Who are coming, master ?” said Jenkin. 

*“ Don’t you know,” said the miser, fixing his 
sharp eyes on the negro ; “ don’t you know? Then 
they have not bought you over. Lewis is coming 
with the old story about want of money ; and Joan 
will be pestering me. They want to ruin me, Jen- 


kin, but the old man can take care of his own. 
They will find him sharp, Jenkin, sharp and care- 





have before him.” 
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Jenkin groaned, and fastened a look of extreme 
pity upon his master. Then a door opened, and 
Joan Gregory entered. Her cheeks were blood. 
less aud her lips compressed. In spite of her noble 
person, and the extraordinary beauty of her mel- 
ancholy face, there was something in the firmer 
moods of this high-spirited girl, to excite fear rath- 
er than love. 

“ Father,” she said abruptly, ‘‘ Lewis has come, 
and the time for action hascome. He and his dear 
family—his wife and the little ones, your grand- 
children, will be cast upon the world if you do not 
aid him. Father, break this miserable spell that 
destroys you--that destroys us all-—-and save him.” 

“The old ery--the old cry,” said the miser. ‘] 
am to pay money because Lewis is a fool.” And 
he tightened his grasp of the frayed skirt of his 
threadbare coat, which he had fidgetted into his 


hands, as if, in tightening the grasp, he held his mo- | 


ney safe. 


‘* Lewis is most unhappy—-not a fool. He is a 
blind man, beset by poverty and debt, which you 
can remove in a moment—hear me father—remove 
ina moment. Ah! that you should refuse to save 
your own son—so worthy a son—when his salva- 
tion would be so easy. 
him. 
would be resolute enough to do so.” 

“* What can I do?” said the old man querulously. 

“* What can you do? I will tell you father, not 
only what you can do to save I#wis, but what you 
ean doto gain happiness for yourself. Throw open 
your deors—cultivate your lands—live like a gen- 
tleman. the descendant of gentlemen—fill this des- 
olate old house with the merry noises of children— 
your grandchildren. The wealth which you love 
will be trebled after every charge upon your love 
and duty as a parent. Is not this so?” 

“* Money ventured, money lost,” muttered the old 
man. 

“* Well, suppose it were lost,” said Joan Grego- 
ry, with tears rising to fill her eyes, “* suppose that 


I, father, would die to save 
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‘lute eye; presently a singular change came over 
his features. An expression of gentleness, won- 
derful in such a countenance, was plainly to be seen 
‘upon them. The old man almost sobbed. 

“‘ Jenkin, give the boy the chair.” There was 
but one in the room, and whilst Lewis Gregory was 
led to this, his father rambled about from windows 
to doors, and from doors to windows, turning his 
eyes always away from him. 

** Father,” said the blind man. 

‘* Not now—not now,” said the miser. 

In a few minutes he came to his son's side and 
took his hands into his own. 

* Father,” said Lewis Gregory, “ this is a sad 
meeting, after so many years of separation. Your 
hands are thin with age, but they have more labor 
in them than mine. I am blind—utterly blind.” 
| And he turned his sightless eyes up to his father’s 
face. 

The old man, with the singular gentleness be- 
coming more and more distinct upon his counte- 
nance, made no reply, but continued to hoid his 
'son’s hands. 

* Joan has spoken to you of my condition,” said 
|Lewis Gregory. ‘ And, indeed, it has come to 
this extreme point, that unless you aid me, my wife 
and children will be beggars. I cannot bring my 
stubborn spirit to entreat you; God forgive my hu- 
man pride; aid me, or deny me; the work, for 
safety, or for hopeless ruin, must be your own.” 

Here there was an interruption. A blue-eyed 
urchin, a noble looking little fellow, dashed a door 
open, which the recent entrances had left ajar, and 
jentered the room. As he did so, a light step hur- 
je after him, and Anne Gregory became visible 
|at the door. We have not before seen her by day- 
light, and she is well worth looking at. She has 
a very young fresh face—too pale just now—large 
innocent eyes, and waving hair of so light and 
glossy a brown that you can scarcely distinguish 
its colour for its glitter. Her figure is lithe, but 
womanly and perfect. Sheis scarcely eighteen— 











the aidto Lewis were but the casting of your riches | four or five years younger than her taller, equally 
. . . . \ ° . ° 
into a gulf; if you save him by the sacrifice, do} beautiful perhaps, but sadder sister. Her pursuit 
you not achieve the one thing for which wealth is | of the child ended at the door, in which she stood 





alone to be greatly desired ? 
fallen, you make the unhappy happy. Father how 
will you sleep when this day has passed, and you 
have sealed the fate of Lewis and his little chil- 
dren ?” 

The miser trembled. Dreams are the whips 
which scar the hearts of such men. Without farther 
words, Joan Gregory left the room. In a few mo- 
ments she returned, leading Lewis, the blind man, 
gently by the hand. He came with the step of 
doubt which marks the blind; but his colourless face, 
dim for want of the bright fires of the eye, was 
yet very tranquil; a calm majesty ennobled the 
appearance of this unfortunate man. The miser 
louked upon his son at first with a sharp and reso- 


You raise up the | 


undecided, looking from one to another. Joan did 
not seem to regard her as an available ally, not- 
withstanding the old man’s love for this youngest 
and most cherished of his children. In fact, the 
resolute sister undervalued the soft and habitually 
yielding one, and misinterpreted a child-like gayety 
and simplicity into feebleness—a mistake very 
often made. “ Anne might do much,” Joan had 
mused, in preparing for the interview with her fa- 
ther, “if she used her influence; but she has no 
firmness, and would only weep like a child.” And 
perhaps Anne would have done so, for she had 
never learned under the dominating vigor of her 





sister, to use the strength of her own nature. As 
she stood in the door-way, she caught a signal from 
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Joan and slowly retired, leaving the child whom 
she had pursued. 

The boy advanced towards the group in the cen- 
tre of the room, saying, ‘ Aunt Joan, | don’t like 
this house.” 

Joan took him intoherarms. ‘“ This, father, is 
little Miles, your namesake,” she said. ‘ Look 
well at the beautiful boy, who, so soon, will want 
bread.” ‘There was a great deal of bitterness in 
the girl’s tone as she said this; and she looked al- 
most haughtily at her father. 

“ The child will never want bread,” answered 
the old man ;”’ we must see to that—we must see 
to that. A very little is enough for reasonable 
wants. Eh! Jenkin? Take the child away.” 

“ Father,” said Joan Gregory, who still retain- 
ed her little nephew, his pretty head with its light 
curls pressed against the oval of her proud, earn- 
est face, “ father, | hoped just now that you were 
relenting. You were moved, | saw, by looking 
again upon your son, whom you cast off long years 
ago. But the gentle look has left your face. You 
have shrunk back. You will do nothing. Now 
father listen to me. You must aid your son, my 
brother. Do you hear !—you must aid him.” The 
countenance of the girl was full of boldness, al- 
most anger; her brows were drawn into sharp 
straight lines, and a red spot flushed out on each 
cheek. 

** Be gentle, Joan,” said Lewis Gregory. 
is our father to whom you speak.” 


’ 


7) It 








dove was showing the talons of the falcon. The 
old man became a picture of terror. 
‘“* Rob me—rob me of my money *” he half mut- 
tered, half gasped; “* what money have I]? The 
little would do no good. What would you have t” 
“Many thousands of dollars: how many bro- 
ther t” replied his daughter, her firm tone becom- 
ing yet firmer, her eyes fixed, the red spots upon 
her cheeks blazing. 
** Joan,” said Lewis Gregory, “ this is dreadful. 
You carry your love for me too far. Lead me 
away ; and then subdue your feelings. Be gentle, 
as you have always been, to our poor father.” 
“As surely as I live, and wish to die’—Joan 
Gregory answered, “1 will take this money. If I 
am dragged away to prison for the deed, I will de- 
clare my motive and receive my punisment. I will 
say that I did the deed to save others—even the 
father whom I robbed; that I shuddered at the deed, 
and scorned to benefit by it; that I did my duty as 
I understood it.” 

‘“* God help us,” groaned Lewis Gregory. ‘‘ Sor- 
rows crowd upon us. Joan, your mind wanders.” 

‘* Wanders ?” replied the excited girl, who had 
spoken, and still spoke, in tones all the more im- 
pressive for their unnatural calmness ; “‘ it does not 
wander. It clings to its purpose. [| will do this 
thing which the world calls utterly vile. 1 will do 
it with a high intention, and pure hands.” 

* Jenkin,” said Miles Gregory, the miser, in a 
husky whisper, “ what shall wedo?” But Jenkin 





“T think of that,” replied Joan. ‘ But there are 
things which we cannot endure from any hands. 
God knows, my own suffering—if it brought me to 
death—ah! how welcome death becomes to the 
miserable !—would never wring a word of anger or 
reproof from me. But it is you, and your little 
ones, and your poor wife. 1am in despair. I will 
speak. I will control. The thing must, and shall 
be done. Father, if you were dying, and a medi- 
cine of sure virtues, which would at once restore 
you, were locked away near at hand, would I not 
use force to reach it, to procure it, to save you % 
Well, my brother and his dear ones are in deadly 
peril; the means of saving them lie yonder; you 
look alarmed—there is canse for it. I tell you, 
father that your hordes of money must be opened, 
aye emptied, if that is necessary, for this great pur- 
pose. You are destroying yourself—pining your 
body—and laying away stores of remorse to kill 
your very soul. Perhapsl should have been reso- 


lute, instead of sad, in my struggle to save you in | 


past times. But now, surely, when the poison 
which destroys you is to destroy all, and our house 
is to be ruined—even to the little ones—even to the 
child here in my arms—I say my tears shall scorch 


their sources before I shed one of them ; my hands | rescue. 


shall act. 
rob you.” 


Lewis Gregory seemed infinitely shocked. The was in his heart, for from no heart can it be extir- 


was beyond giving counsel. He had been weep- 
ing, sighing, or groaning, continuously, since the 
‘arrival of his young master ; and now, turning his 
| shrivelled face from one to another, looked entreat- 
‘ingly, but said nothing. 

‘| have no money—none to speak of,” said the 
miser at last, eagerly, as if he had caught a spar 
in the whirl of the sea of misery—* but there is a 
bond of Jeptha Smooth, and John Stanton—a great 
bond—a bond for nine thousand dollars.” 

Joan had become the principal director of the 
| business of the interview. Looking doubtfully into 
| the crafty eyes of her father, she said : 

* These were the yreat speculators who are now 
ruined; is it not so?” 

** Yes,” said her brother, musing, “ but the bond 
might be collected, in whole or in part. I know of 
certain funds left from the wreck of these men. 
‘If, sir, you place this bond at my disposal, it may 
‘give me much relief.” 

The miser groaned. The bond might, after all, 
be collected ; but as he hesitated, a vision of pos- 
‘sible results—a failure in the attempt to collect, 
with lawvers, clerks, sheriffs, turning and fasten- 
‘ing like leeches upon his substance, came to the 
Then, too, the glowing eyes of his daugh- 








Father, I will rob you—do you hear !— | ter were upon him, and she had shaken him with a 


terrible fear. How far, parental love, which surely 
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pated, and it had been visible in his old, unhappy | 
face upon the entrance of his son, had to do with | 
the questionable sacrifice he was about to make, 1| A day or two had elapsed. - Joan Gregory had 
fear to conjecture. He promised to give up the! gone to the house of her brother, in Casselton—a 
bond to his son, but took no step to get it. His | little neighbouring town. Lewis Gregory sat in 
eyes wandered from a part of the room, in which | the shade of a tree, which almost roofed, with its 


CHAPTER III. 





nothing was visible, to its occupants. 

“‘He fears to betray the hiding-place of his 
riches to his children ; poor—poor father!” mut- 
tered Joan Gregory, upon whom softer influences 
were beginning to work. ‘* Come brother; [ will 
return for this bond.” And Joan left the room, 
bearing the child, and leading the blind man. 


kin hobbled after her. Left alone, Miles Gregory 


locked the doors of the great room, and presently | 
g } y 

. . . | 
put a key to a part of the wainscotting, which ex- 


tended, in pannels, as high asthe chair-board. He 
unlocked a hidden door, which, opening. disclosed 
a spacious recess in the wall. Into this he thrust 
his hands, and presently drew them out with a par- 


cel of papers inthem. He hurriedly took one from 


the rest, put the others back, reclosed the door, | 


locked it, slipped the key into his pocket, and, 
glancing about him, became quite a placid and kind- 
ly old gentleman to look upon. 

Joan Gregory, on returning to her father’s room 
found the door unlocked. She entered, passed 
swiftly to where the old man had seated himself in 
the wicker chair, received the paper from his hands, 
and, bending over him, burst into tears. 

** Father,” she said, “forgive me. I was most 
wretched. It was only a terrible necessity that 
made me speak such words to you. Forgive me, 


Father.” The old man put an arm about his daugh- | 
ter’s neck, and a tear ran down each cheek, slow- | 


ly, and as if the eyes, fully open, and with no ex- 
pression whatever, were unconscious of their es- 
cape. 

“This is good,” he said. ‘ Now we will be 
quiet. Love me Nanny.” 

The girl seemed shocked. 
your mind?” 
Anne.”’ 


* T am not out of my mind,” replied the old man, 
a crooked suspicion stealing in amongst his better 
emotions, and driving off the momentary torpor 
into which his mind had fallen. ‘ I can look after 
my own without your helping me. You'll want 
some one—eh !—shortly, to take care of the old 
man’s money.” 

Joan turned, with a sigh, and left the room. 


‘“* Have I shaken 


she said anxiously. “It is Joan, not 


Again left alone, Miles Gregory looked long at the | 


part of the wall in which his treasures were con- 
cealed. Doubt and distrust were evidently re- 
turning in undivided force upon him. ‘Then he 
seemed to become peevish, and crushed, with the 
point of his stick, a large gray spider that came 
out upon the floor, and approached him with the 
confidence of a long established friendship. 


j 
Jen- 


| spreading boughs, the grassy enclosure before his 
| cottage. An expression of hopefulness blended 
| with the quiet resignation, which extreme pallor, 
_and sightless eyes, usually gave such winning ef- 
| fect to, in his fine face. A great present danger 
| would be met and overcome, by the means which 
his father had placed in his hands. His wife, in- 
deed, lay upon a bed of sickness, from which she 
had not risen for a long time; but her malady was 
stealthy and gradual, cheating the fears of love by 
its very slowness, and especially by occasional 
bright reactions into apparent health. The good 
success, with which the appeal to Miles Gregory 
had met, had been a restorative to the sick wo- 
-man ; and as her blind husband sat hopefully, under 
the summer tree, she called her children about ber, 
and with flushed cheeks, and bright eyes, enjoyed 
their merriment, and caresses. Joan Gregory, en- 
| joyed this scene, yet stole from it, and joined her 
brother. 


**We have a glimpse of happiness, to-day,” said 
the girl, ‘and I think, brother, that happiness is a 
‘great medicine. But the work is far from complete. 
We must, gradually, get rid of all debts, and secure 
some provision for the futare. I think that the least 
costly mode of doing so, will be to restore your 
sight. You could then labour, and achieve every 
thing.” 
“ Restore my sight ?” said Lewis Gregory, turn- 
ing his dim eyes to his sister. “I despair of so 
‘great, so unspeakable ablessing. No—no—all that 
is beautiful in the outward world is forever lost to 
/me, except in the visions which my memory sup- 
plies to me. Blindness is a terrible curse, my 
‘dear. It is captivity in a deep dungeon; and this, 
always terrible, becomes killing to the heart, when 
the bondman knows that, around him, beyond his 
_prison-house, those dearest to him, his wife, his 
little innocent children, are calling upon him to 
help and sustain them. Wild beasts will contend 
| with their bars, and crash their strong jaws against 
the iron, to escape to the aid of their young. The 
‘iron bars are not more impassable than the walls 
‘of darkness which press around, and shut me in, 
whilst my children—like little Anselm and Gaddo— 
call from beyond, upon me, for bread.” 


| ‘The more terrible the calamity,” said Joan, 
There 
Money will buy 
Money we must have for this great 
Let but the blessed sunshine gleam in 
through these shut gates, and you are free, safe, 
and happy. You liken yourself to a man in pri- 
son. If you were so in fact, 1 would tear my way 


'“*the more we should strive to remove it. 
are famous oculists in the world. 
| their skill. 


| 
| work. 
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through stone-walls, with bleeding hands, if there | 
were no other means of restoring you to freedom. | 
With the same devotion, I will extricate you from | 
this dungeon of blindness, if God permits me to do | 
so. Human obstacles shall not turn me aside. A 
portion of our father’s misused wealth must be de- 
voted to this good purpose. In saving you, and 
yours, it will make even himself happier. Bro- 
ther, this present aid, which gives you so much re- 
lief, has already had its humanizing effect upon 
him. Tears were in his eyes, as I spoke with him. 
Tears are rain to the desert of such a poor old 
man’s heart. And then, too, something must be 
done for dear Grace, who is quite happy now that 
her husband is relieved. ‘The soft airs of some 
distant countries are healing, and saving, to such 
invalids. Our father’s misused wealth must place 
this cure within herreach. I will not bend or yield 
until these great works are accomplished.” 

“ You speak,” said Lewis Gregory, “too hope- 
fully. If we can vanquish the infirmity of our 
poor father, so far as to gain a payment of my re- 
maining debts, and a safe provision for my family, 
it will be more than I dare now even to hope for ; 
an unspeakable blessing—one to fill my heart with 
gratitude to God, who has won me nearer to him 
by this affliction.” 

As the blind man spoke, a horseman approached. 
The horseman was Henry Grant, of Statton. He 
dismounted, and joined Joan Gregory and her bro- 
ther, on the grass in the shade of the tree. He 
came to make a direct offer of pecuniary aid to 
Lewis Gregory ; a moderate present aid, to be in- 
creased inthe future. Joan and her brother, aware 
of this generous man’s struggles against the very 
evil of debt, which he was seeking to alleviate in 
another, heard his offer with much feeling, and told 
him of the successful application to Miles Gregory, 
which rendered his aid no longer necessary. 

‘*The bond of Jeptha Smooth, and John Stan- 
ton, can be collected,” said Lewis Gregory. “It 
will be taken in present discharge of executions 
against me. I have made an arrangement to this 
effect, and am to transfer it this evening. I have 
no pressing debts which this will not discharge.” 

* This is certainly a great success,” said Henry 
Grant. ‘ All will end well. Give us but time.” 

“ Yes,” said Joan Gregory—* time, and the 
blessing of God. We possess, already, resolute 
hearts. Do you know that this present success 
has made me very hopeful, and quite happy ¢” 

‘* Who is it that rides so fast?” said Lewis Gre- 
gory, bending his head, and listening. ‘ Some one 
comes, at a gallop, on the Hackwood road. He is 
now on the sounding flat, just over the hill.” 


In a minute, an old, strangely dressed man, moun- | 
ted upon a grotesque old horse, passed the comb of 


a near hill, at a gallop which seemed a paroxysm 
of the rickets. 


A cry escaped from the lips of Joan Gregory. 
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“Who is it that comes riding so ?” asked Lewis 
Gregory. 
* Listen,” answered the girl with a white face. 
As she spoke, some boys, who ran upon the side- 
walks, imitating the spasmodic motions of the gal- 
loping horse, shouted : 


* Old Miles—Old Miles—hurrah for the miser!” 
( To be continued.) 





THE RETURN OF SONG. 


BY WM. H. HOLCOMBE. 

I thought my love of song had fled, 
Like other loves before ; 

I thought my harp had lost its string, 


And could resound no more. 


But when the Spring with odorous breath, 
Came smiling o’er the lawn, 

And evening with her fairy lights 
Rivalled the fairy dawn, 


The fresh and bright enamelled turf— 
The dews that on it lay— 
The shadow of the young green leaves, 
' The first sweet bud of May,— 


All—all these beauteous things combined, 
And through the senses made 

A glowing spring-time for the mind, 
With flowers and sun and shade. 


And then my harp with trembling string, 
Gave forth a gentle tone, 

A soft and pleasant melody 
That only seemed its own, 


For Powers of whom I cannot tell, 
Or what, or whence they be, 

Like winds through an A¢olian harp, 
Whispered their thoughts to me. 


Madison, Indiana. 





THE CRIMINAL CODE OF VIRGINIA. 


The new Criminal Code, framed by the last Le- 


~ 


gislature, is now published—occupying just 72 pa- 








We discover still some obscurities, and some 
_adherences to old verbosity ; but taking jt all in all, 
Virginia never before saw such a sample of terse, 
clear, sensible and well arranged legislation. It 
_makes punishable, we believe, a considerably great- 
er number of offences than former laws did; yet 
fills not a fifth, perhaps not a tenth, of the space 
which those laws filled. And it contains hardly a 
hundredth part of the matter for doubt, for utter 


ges, 
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perplexity to the reader or judge, that they con- | quote a small part of it, i/alicizing the redundant 
tained. | words; and only remarking, that the phraseology 

There is a great improvement, in the more ra- | not thus pointed out is often far more circuitous 
tional graduation of punishments to offences. We than is necessary : 


are glad to see that offenders may now again be | “ Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That 
confined in the penitentiary for one year only, when where any person or persons within this Common- 
the transgression is light enough to justify so short | wealth shall be desirous of draining his, her or their 
aterm: annulling a rule established yy the mista- | lands, and it shall be necessary for such purpose to 
ken wisdom of a former law, which made three | conduct the water tie ro lands of oe 
years the shortest time. person or persons adjoining, by means of a canal, 


: . ditch or drain, to be cut or made for that purpose, 
It is a pity that solitary confinement for part of | and cannot obtain permission from such adjoining 


the term is not also restored. Despite the senti-| proprietor or proprietors by consent or agreement, 
mental whining of Mr. Dickens in his ‘* American it shall be lawful for such person or persons so de- 
Notes,” over the sorrows of a solitary convict in | string,” &e., &e., &e. 

the Philadelphia Penitentiary, we believe that fea- 
ture in the system to be worth all the rest togeth- | 
er, for reforming offenders, and inspiring a salutary 
horror of crime. Against Mr. Dickens, and against 
the sickly sensibility of our own legislature, back- 
ed even by the opinions of our Penitentiary phy- 
sician,—we place, triumphantly, the statistics of 


This intolerable rigmarole certainly was penned 
by some sub-clerk of a committee—not by the clerk 
proper, to whom it is said that the drafting of bills 
is often left, far less by any member, unless he were 
a pettifogger. The members who so ably second 
Messrs. Patton and Robinson in their work of short- 
| ening the penal code, should not have let such stuff 
the penitentiaries in Pennsylvania, and divers other |proceed from the body to which they belonged. 
states, shewing a vast superiority to our own in | To keep such quackery out of our laws, surely the 
health, reformation, and all the other ends of pun-| Reyisors will prefix to the wHoLe Code a set of 
ishment. Whatever failure there was in our for-| definitions, by which the language of all our legis- 
mer experiment, must have resulted from some de- | Jation may be squared. One of these definitions 
fect in carrying out the plan. Were the solitary | should say that the singular shall be held to in- 
cells properly aired, lighted and cleansed? Were | elude the plural; and the masculine, the feminine. 
they furnished with plenty of clean water, for wash- | A nother, that a general term shall include all things 
ing! Was the convict made to wash himself all) fairly embraced within it. And so on.* 


over, every day? Was plenty of clean clothing} . To specify a few of the new provisions in the 
regularly brought to him, and did frequent inspec- | Crjminal Code— 

L > 7 , , , . . . 
tions prove that he put iton? Was work allowed} (Cglied Courts, for the examination or trial of 
him, to sas mg limbs and relieve the dreari-| erjminals, are abolished; and the regular terms of 
ness of solitude ? Ww as there a small court open the county court substituted for them. 
to the sky, near his cell, where he might walk| The jury-law in criminal cases, which was pass- 
twice or thrice a day, attended by a keeper? If all| eq two sessions ago, and was remarkable for its 
these precautions for health were taken, and others | ¢]umsy complication, is modified into more rational 
which might be mentioned, then it might be doubt- | shape; retaining all its best features—e. g. the 
ed whether solitary confinement is compatible with | summoning of jurors remote from the scene of the 
health. If the solar light, the light of day, was al crime,—calling them from an adjoining county 
all excluded, this alone was cause enough for dis-| when competent ones cannot be gotten from the 
ease. proper county,—paying those so summoned,—re- 


The Code has definitions prefixed, declaring the| qucing the number of challenges, though not suf- 
senses in which certain words shall be taken; and ficiently, —&e. 


calculated to prevent the many tiresome and un-| The venue may be changed, on motion of the 
graceful repetitions that puff out ordinary statutes. | .ommonwealth’s attorney, as well as of the pri- 
There are not enough of such definitions, however: | sone. 

and their application is unhappily restricted to ¢his| Robbery, by one armed with a dangerous weap- 
code of 72 pages. They ought to have been made | on, js punished by five or ten years in the State 
applicable to all enactments of the Virginia Legis- prison; if not so armed, by three or ten years. 
lature, criminal and civil; to all indictments, dec-| The former Jaw punished only robbery in or near 
larations and pleadings; nay, and rules of con-| g highway. All reference to a highway is now 
struction like them should be declared lawful in all | omitted. 

deeds, wills, and other instruments of writing what-| The attempt to commit any crime is punished, 
soever. To show the need of such a condenser| with a severity apportioned to the crime attempt- 
and simplifier as those definitions would be, let any| ed, Till now, (strange to say,) no mere attempt 
one read an act of the late session to provide for 
draining lands, when adjoining proprietors will not| + See the article on “ Wordiness in Legislation,” in the 
Jet their lands be entered for that purpose, We March No. of the Messenger. 
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at crime by a white person was punishable at all ! 

To take away or secrete another’s child, from 
any person having lawful charge of its person, is 
punished by confinement in the penitentiary. [We 
question if the words in italics are wisely put in.] 

A stage-driver, or rail-way conductor, boat-cap- 
tain, or other public carrier, willingly or negligent- 
ly injuring any person, is punished as for a misde- 
meanor—i. e. by fine and imprisonment. 

“ Benefit of clergy” is entirely abolished. 

A felony is declared not to merge or stay the 
civil remedy of any person injured. 

Bail in a criminal case is allowed to surrender 
his principal, as in civil cases. 

We would gladly extend this mention of chan- 
ges in the law; but time and space fail us. The 
newspapers would do the public a great service, 
and interest their readers more than any ordinary 
speech could do, by publishing copious selections 
from this new code. Constantly, through more than 
twenty years of close attendance upon courts, and 
of frequent converse with all sorts of people, we 
have been freshly surprised by their ignorance of 
the laws that bind them. Did we edit a newspa- 
per, this is one point on which ‘we would make the 
light of the Press shine. There are few points 
about which light is more important. 

Indeed the Legislature ought to adopt some 
means for effectually diffusing a knowledge of the 
Jaws among the people. But how can that body 
be relied upon for any such thing? Even more 
than half the magistrates are not furnished with a 
Revised Code, or a Justice’s Guide-Book. 


M. 





SONNET. 
POWERS’ GREEK SLAVE. 


O woman, in thy modest meekness bold, 
When first I saw thy sad averted face, 
I missed the winning air, the conscious grace, 
That so enchant in sculptured marbles old, ; 
But soon, in thy calm mien, despondent, cold, 
With growing sympathy, | saw the trace 
Of the deep woe that still could not debase, 
And all thy tale of suffering was told. 
Lost now is Nature’s lovely wish to please, 
And faultless though each limb, each feature fair, 
Abides the nameless charm no longer there, 
Baffled are they who would thy beauties seize, 
Turned into stone. thou standest cold and pure, 
Clothed in thy modesty, steadfast to endure. 


C. C. L. 


Staunton, Va., 1848. 


Vor. XIV—69 


SCRAPS FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 
NO. lV. 


You tell us your wine is bad, and that the clergy 
do not frequent your house, which we look upon to 
be tautology. —Gay in letter to Swift. 


BY ROBERT BRUCE. 


Ah! freedom is a noble thing, 

Freedom makes men to have liking, 

To man all solace freedom gives, 

He lives at ease who freely lives, 

And he that aye hath lived free, 

May not know well the misery, 

The wrath, the hate, the spite, and all 
That’s compassed in the name of thrall. 


We make laws, but we follow customs. 
Lady Montague. 


Boswell asked Burke what he thought of some 
imitators of Dr. Johnson. “ Sir,’ answered Burke, 
“they have all the nodosities of the oak, without 
its strength, all the writhing contortions of the sy- 
bil, without her inspiration.” 


An idle moment furnishes at all times a nidus for 
temptation.— Legh Richmond. 





To most men experience is like the stern-lights 
of a ship, which illume only the track it has pass- 
ed.— Coleridge. 


There is no place like London to take conceit 
out of a man.—Lord Byron. 





Extract from a letter by Pope on occasion of a 
visit to Oxford. ‘I found myself received with a 
sort of respect, which this idle part of mankind the 
learned pay to their species, who are as considera- 
ble here, as the busy, the gay and the ambitious 
are in your world.” 





Nor peace nor ease the heart can know, 
That like the needle true, 

Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 
But turning trembles too. 





A young lady being told that St. Paul said that 
“they who married did well, but they who did not 
marry did better,” replied, that “she did not want 





to do better than well.” 














The Spirit of Unrest. 
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If on my theme I rightly think, 

There are five reasons why men drink, 
Good wine, a friend, because I’m dry, 
Or lest I should be by and by— 

Or any other reason why. 









































Words are the counters of wise men, and the 
money of fools. —Hobdes. 


How much pain have those evils cost us that 
have never happened.—Jefferson. 


One day at the table of the Dean of Ely, just as 
the cloth was about to be removed, the discourse 
happened to turn on the recent extraordinary mor- 
tality among the lawyers. ‘ We have lost,” said 
a gentleman, “ not less than six eminent barristers 
in as many months.” The dean, who was quite 
deaf, rose as his friend finished his remarks, and 
gave the company grace :—" For this and every 
other mercy, the Lord’s name be praised.” 


GENERAL WOLFE. 


He marched without dread or fears, 

At the head of his bold Grenadiers, 
And what was more miraculous, nay very particular, 
He climbed up rocks that were perpendicular. 





An alderman making a present of a hare to a 
gentleman of Caius College, sent with it, the fol- 
lowing note: “ Sir, have sent you a small present, 
who humbly hope, you may prove worthy accep- 
tance, which is a hare, who is your humble ser- 
vant.” 





Another May new buds and flowers shall bring, 
Ah why has happiness no second spring ? 





“ Yes, yes, he would listen and incline his head. 
He may lend a distant ear to the murmurings from 
the vale beneath, but he remains like a mountain 
covered with perpetual snow.” 


I would not exchange my love of study for all 
the wealth of the Indies. —Giddon. 


is every where, and whose circumference is no- 
where.—Pascal. 







1 hear it said that I look better than ever I did 


Robert Hall remarked of a miserly rich man :— 


The Universe is an infinite sphere, whose centre 





in my life, which is one of those lies one is always 
glad to hear.—Lady Montague. 


London is the best place in winter, and in sum- 
mer there is no living out of it.— Lord Chesterfield. 


A French Lady remarked, “ I don’t know how it 
happens,—but I am the only person of my acquaint- 
ance that is always in the right.” 


Three degrees of latitude upset all the principles 
of jurisprudence; a meridian determines what is 
truth or a few years of settled authority.— Pascal. 





Sir Henry Saville was asked by my lord of Es- 
sex, his opinion touching poets? He answered my 
lord, that ‘“‘ he thought them the best writers next 
to them that writ prose.” 


C. C. tt 





THE SPIRIT OF UNREST. 


There is a wild, mysterious feeling, 





That ever broods within this breast, 
Athwart my brow its shadow stealing, 
Doth say, | am the sad Unrest— 

Declares, he is the dark Unrest. 


He ever comes with tears and sighs, 
And drives away with frowns and sadness, 
The merry light that filled mine eyes, 
And kindles there the gleam of madness— 
The wild and baleful glare of madness. 






















He shuns the pavement’s crowded throng, 
And hates the gleesome laugh and smile, 
But when he hears a boyhood song, 
Ab! bitterly he weeps the while— 
He sadly, madly weeps the while. 


He loves the dewy, rank green sod, 
In still and lonely church-yard ground, 
And loves to see the heaped-up clod, 
And tomb-stones standing thick around— 
The pale stones gleaming all around. 


He loves to urge me to the spot, 
Where waters flow, so calm and deep, 
Where willows droop, and steps come not, 
And sings the stream a chant to sleep— 


A low sweet chant, “ forever sleep !” 


M. P. 
Bethany, Virginia. 
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THE DEAD SEA EXPEDITION. 


BY LIEUT. M. FP. MAURY. 


Unfettered by the trammels of party, the Mes- 
senger is devoted to the high callings of Litera- 
ture, of Science, and of whatever tends to ennoble 
the mind, or to advance the prosperity and happi- 
ness, the honor and the glory of this great Republic. 

The Navy always has been and we hope ever will 
be, above the reach of party. It gallantly fought 
itself into being: a few fir-built frigates, with a 
“ bit of striped bunting” at the mast-head, enacted 
deeds which won the admiration of a gallant peo- 
ple ; and since the war of 1812, the Navy has been 
the pride and boast of every true-hearted Ameri- 
can, of whatever political faith. 

In former times, Navy matters and Navy mea- 
sures have occupied prominent places on the pages 
of this journa!. Discussions of such subjects here 
have always been free from party. They have ever 
been so condacted as to leave the Navy as far be- 
yond the reach of the political battles of the day 
as they found it; and for this we have been en- 
couraged with the loud halloo of many a gallant 
yeoman in the land. 

We have taken up this Expedition with a double 
aim : first to snatch it away from party and the 
politician where it does not belong, and then to 
place it where it does belong—viz: on that page 
whereon are recorded those deeds by which the 
country has most been honored by its Navy. 

What is the Navy for, and what are the duties 
of its officers! The Navy is for protection and 
safety both in peace and in war, and among the du- 
ties of its officers is legibly written the obligation to 
cultivate those branches of science and ‘to under- 
take those researches, upon the results of which 
the art of navigation is founded and the safe con- 
duct of vessels from one part of the globe to 
another depends. 

Pirates infest the sea; the commissioned ves- 
sels in the Navy wait for no special law of Con- 
gress to go and chase them away. A man-of-war, 
while cruising on her station the other side of 
the world, discovers a danger to navigation: she 
does not wait even for the formality of an order 


from home, but proceeds forthwith to survey, ex-| 


amine and report upon it, as a matter of recogni- 
zed duty. 

Nay more: squadronsof American ships are sent 
abroad to make war, or maintain peace; and the 
officers do not hesitate, when the nature of the 
service admits, to survey ports and harbors, and 
even to make charts of entire foreign coasts. 

Commodore Perry while blockading the ports of 
Mexico in the Gulf and waging war, occupied him- 
self also with the survey of long lines of foreign 
coast, as well as of foreign ports and harbors; 
and there has been no one so captious as to say he 


had no right to do such a thing, because Congress 
had never directed it to be done. Among other 
places, that officer caused the bar and mouth of 
the Coatzacoalcas to be accurately surveyed, but 
because that river happened to be connected with 
the projected canal of Tehuantepec, no one ever 
dreamed of holding up Commodore Perry as an 
offender against the Constitution or the law 
for doing it. He did it without any special au- 
thority or instruction whatever; he did it ia 
consequence of the duties and responsibilities 
which attach to him merely in virtue of his 
commission as an officer in the American Na- 
vy. Nay, had the youngest midshipman in the 
Navy, the merest stripling in the service, been 
sent into that river in an open boat, and while there, 
had he of his own head found it practicable to run 
lines and take soundings without interfering with 
the special duties which called him there, not only 
would his right to do it have been acknowledged, 
but he would have felt it his duty to do it; for the 
regulations of the Navy themselves make it the 
duty of every officer to survey and map every foreign 
place visited by them, provided the survey can be 
made without interfering with other duties. These 
surveys are honorable to Commodore Perry and 
his officers, creditable to the country and useful to 
the world. 

We should grieve to see the energies of officers 
damped, and the usefulness of the Navy crippled, 
by any attempt to bring them and their surveys into 
disrepute, for mere party purposes, or for the sake 
of connecting naval operations abroad with the 
questions of internal improvement at home, which 
so much vex the rulers and lawgivers of the land. 

A ship cannot pursue her path across the ocean 
without running her lines of soundings and con- 
ducting a series of observations of high interest 
to science and of the first importance to the 
safety of the vessel and the encouragement of 
navigation. Among those observations the pres- 





sure and the temperature of the atmosphere, the 
| force of the wind and the set of currents, the depth 
of the sea, its temperature and the character of its 
bottom, the height of mountains, the depression 
of valleys, the co-ordinates of place on the globe, 
all that relates to the perfection of Hydrography, 
or tends to the improvement of geography, with a 
host of other matters near of kin to the science 
of navigation—come within the sphere and scope 
of Navy duty without special act of legislation. 





It exists ex necessitate ret. 
‘tablished the Navy, the appropriation bill which an- 
_nually passes Congress for the support of the Naval 


The mere law that es- 


service, give the executive the power and make it 


the duty of officers to try currents, sound the ocean, 


measure altitudes and to do all those things which 
/are necessary and convenient for the safety of nav- 
igation and the successful issue of present, as well 
as for the benefit of future voyages. 
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From these views and considerations it will read- | vate property, build forts, and do many other things 
ily be perceived that the power which rests with| which the public good requires, even in a foreign 
the Navy of making surveys in the Mediterrane-| territory, which, to-morrow, after the return of 
an—which has been exercised since the Tripolitan | peace, no power under the sun has the right to do— 
war, we might have said since the foundation of | such is the character of some of the incidental pow- 
the government, and which has never been called|ers which the bills for the support of armies and 
in question before,—is derived from a source alto- | navies draw after them. 
gether different from that whence flows the power| It remains now to show how the Dead Sea Ex- 
to pull up snags and improve the navigation of our | pedition is connected with the well-being of the 
own rivers and “ inland seas.” navy or the interests of navigation, in order to take 

The power to do the one is incidental. The mere|away from party purposes and party abuse, this 
act to maintain and support a Navy drawsafter it this | enterprise with its enlightened and patriotic pro- 
power; it follows the Navy in all parts of the world. | jectors. 

Its exercise is necessary to the safety of vessel and| There are many phenomena presented in the 
crew ; for without charts, without the results of | Mediterranean and on its borders of exceeding in- 
science, without the power and the right to con-|terest to navigation. Among these may be men- 
duct a series of scientific observations, the Navy |tioned the saltness of the water, and the presence 
could not be maintained. Without the lights and | of a current which runs out through the Straits of 
guides of science, a vessel of war could not be con- | Gibraltar. Notwithstanding the well known fact that 
ducted from place to place—seas would be as im-| the rivers and visible sources of supply to that sea, 
passable as an ocean of flame, by vessels of war.|do not afford water enough to supply evaporation 

The survey of a shoal, or the removal of a wreck | from it, there is a current which runs with great vi- 
from a dangerous place in a distant sea, tends to| olence from it into the Atlantic. For years the source 
improve navigation. So also does the clearing out | of this current has perplexed navigators and puzzled 
of snags from the western rivers, or the deepen-|philosophers. What effect might a conjectured 
ing of their channels. But the power to do the| difference of level between that sea and the Dead, 
one and the other does not arise in the same way. | have upon this current, and other phenomena ? 
The former is incidental to a greater power, viz:| An expedition there would improve geography, 
to that of maintaining a navy ; the latter is special | and therefore Navigation; for by giving the height 
and is to be derived only from the constitution and|of the mountains along the coast, you afford the 
by special legislation. navigator the means to determine his distance from 

The Cumberland dam may have a great deal to| them and to fix the place of his ship at sea, when 
do with commerce, but no one will pretend that the | the lights of heaven themselves may fail him in his 
shoals of that river have any thing to do with;the | straights. 
maintenance of the Navy, and curious indeed mast} He who elicits a fact from nature, often makes 
be the constitution of that mind which can re-|a discovery, says Humboldt, of more value than 
cognize in an order from the Executive toa Navy |he who discovers an island in the sea. Here was 
officer to survey a sheet of water up the Meiiter- | presented a bundle of facts the importance and 
ranean, any principles applicable to improving-the | value of which, like the bearings of every new fact 
navigation of the Ohio. gathered from nature, it is impossible to foresee. 

Suppose that by some convulsion of nature the | This expedition could be accomplished without any, 
present channel from the Navy Yard at Norfolk to | the least inconvenience to the public service, and 
the sea should be filled up and a new one opened. | at a cost so trifling that the sum expended upon 
Would any one doubt the right of the Executive|the pole which was stuck up on the top of the 
forthwith and of his own accord to order the Navy | Capitol, to be taken down again as a puisance, 
to survey and buoy it out, in order that the men-of- | would defray the expenses of twenty such expedi- 
war which might be there, and which it is hisduty| tions. The spot to be explored was a myste- 
to keep afloat, might get tosea? Suppose the same| rious one; those who had visited it before, had 
convulsion should alter the channel, or change the | died, and by their fate invested it with deeper in- 
course of the Mississippi river, would it not require a ‘terest and shrouded it in darker mystery. From 
special act of Congress to enable him to expend | infancy up, associations of terror and awful ven- 
even so much as a dollar in finding out a new chan- | geance, were, in the minds of millions, associated 
nel there t | with the name of that spot, and throughout the 

Special powers may become incidental and es ese length and breadth of Christendom, there 
reverse, and officers of the government may to- | was an eager, not an idle, curiosity with regard to 
| 
| 








day have incidental powers to do certain things, | it; to explore it would redound to the glory of the 
which Congress itself by special act, has no right|navy and the honor of the nation. Expeditions 
to give. Thus Congress votes supplies for an| from other countries had been attempted and had 
army in Mexico: the commanding officer of that| failed. The American navy never fails ; and one of 
army has the right to bridge streams, destroy pri- ‘its most accomplished officers, willing to risk his 
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life and reputation upon success, appeared entreat- 
ing for leave to go. His request came before an 
officer of the government, a brother statesman, as 
high-minded, as generous and as true-hearted as 
himself. It was therefore entertained with respect. 

Lieutenant Lynch has redeemed his pledge: he 
has surveyed the Dead Sea, returned in safety, he 
and his party, to their ship, and may ere long be 
expected to arrive in the United States with the 
rich fruits of their labor. 

Lynch, who planned this expedition, is a Virgi- 
nian; Mason who authorized it, is a Virginian, and 
could we envy the patriot any of the fruits of his 
labor, we should most of all covet the honors which 
Mason deserves for the “* Dead Sea Expedition.” 

We have some notes which we have treasured 
up for the benefit of our readers, and of all who 
look with longing eyes and eager minds for the re- 
sults of this interesting and honorable service. 
We offer a few of them now, perhaps we will give 
more of them at another time. 

In the spring of 1847, Lieut. Lynch first ad- 
dressed the Secretary upon the subject. ‘“ In the 
hopes,” said that officer, “ that it may receive your 
sanction, I respectfully submit a proposition to cir- 
cumnavigate and explore lake Asphaltites or Dead 
Sea, and its entire coast. 

“The expense will be trifling and the object 
easy of attainment. 

“Our ships frequently touch at Acre in Syria. 

“ That place is forty miles distant from the foot 
of Lake Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee. Through 
and from the last, the river Jordan runs and de- 
bouches into the first named sea. 

“The frame of a boat with its crew and their 
provisions, can be transported on camels from Acre 
to Tiberias. At the latter place, the boat can be 
put together, and the crew embark and accomplish 
the desired work in fifteen days. 

** Arms and a tent, a few mathematical instru- 
ments, provisions and water are all that will be re- 
quired. The tent can be made on board ship, tem- 
porarily used, and the canvass afterwards applied 
to other purposes on board ship. The arms from 
the ship, and the ordinary rations will suffice; and 
the boat itself can be safely returned. 

* The Dead Sea has been circumnavizated but 
by one traveller, Mr. Costigan. He very nearly 
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He promised to consider the matter as soon as a 
favorable opportunity should occur. And an op- 
portunity did occur which made the expedition 
most apropds: The Spanish government had with- 
drawn the privilege hitherto allowed us of having 
at Port Mahon a depot of stores for our squadron 
in the Mediterranean. It was therefore found ne- 
cessary to send out a store-ship to that sea, and to 
keep her there with provisions, &c. on board, to 
supply the wants of the squadron as they arose. 

The store-ship “ Supply” was fitting out at New 
York for this purpose. After delivering to the 
squadron enough to satisfy for the time, a large 
portion of her stores would still be left on board, 
and she would have to remain in port for several 
months, waiting for the first delivery to be consum- 
ed. If she continued in port her officers and crew 
would continue with her of course, dragging out a 
profitless and tedious time, if not contracting idle 
habits from the mere want of occupation. 

Lieut. Lynch was a most accomplished seaman. 
Officers were scarce, for most of them had been 
sent down to the Gulf, and the cargo of the “ Sup- 
ply” was a valuable one. It therefore occurred to 
the practical and business mind of the Secretary, 
to send Lieut. Lynch in command of the ‘ Supply,” 
with his party as a part of her crew to the Medi- 
terranean—to let her report to the Commodore, 
meet the wants of the squadron, and then, instead 
of lying idle in port, doing nothing but wait for the 
men-of-war to eat up what she had given them, to 
allow her to proceed with Lieut. Lynch up the Le- 
vant, and land him and his party, taking care that 
after landing them, men enough should be left on 
board to manage the ship. 

Instead therefore of idleness, here was active, 
useful and creditable occupation for a part of her 
crew, while the remainder could, as well as a thou- 
sand men, take care of the ship in port, or in her 
short and pleasant trips of a few days from place 
to place. The arrangement was admirable. Lynch 
was in the very nick of time with his proposition, 
and the opportunity presented was a glorious one. 

While, therefore, the preliminary arrangements 
are in progress here, let us take a glance at what 
was transpiring in another quarter of the globe, 
with regard to the same subject. 

At the very time that Lieut. Lynch was engaged 





accomplished it in eight days. Unfortunately he 
undertook it at a most insalubrious season of the 
year and died at the termination of the voyage, 
without leaving a journal or notes behind. 

“This proposition pertains to a subject maritime 
in its nature, and therefore peculiarly appropriate 
to your office; and it is involved in mystery, the 
solution of which will advance the cause of sci- 
ence and gratify the whole Christian world.” 

The proposition came at a time when the Sec- 
retary was collecting all the available forces of the 
Navy for the combined attack upon Vera Cruz. 


| with his preparations in New York, Lieut. Moly- 
‘neux, a gallant officer of the British Navy, was ac- 
tually engaged in transporting on the backs of 
camels and from the very point suggested by Lieut. 
Lynch, a boat for the survey of the Dead Sea. 
The plans of these two officers for approaching 
and exploring that sheet of water were remarkably 
similar. Neither knew that the thoughts of the 
other were in that direction at all. But, that two 
Navy officers of different services, and in parts of 
the world far remote, should each without the 
knowledge of the other, be engaged with the same 
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original idea, is one of eons curious suleniilecees | Mason,” the iron, “ “Ps anny Meee the party all 
of mental sympathy which is sometimes observed ‘in high spirits, set sail from New York about the 
to take place among men of science. The coinci-| middle of November, 1847. 
dence is as striking as the case of Le Verrier and| It was, however, by no means certain that the 
Adams with the new planet. object which these officers and men had so much 
On the 20th of August 1847, Lieut. Molyneux |at heart, could be accomplished, for the permission 
of H. M. S. Spartan, was landed at Acre with al given was only conditional. It all now depended 
few seamen. Hiring guides, camels and horses, |upon the Grand Turk. Unless he would give a 
he started early the next morning with the ship’s|firman with leave for Lieut. Lynch and party to 
dingey—a very small boat—for the sea of Galilee, | visit and explore the Dead Sea, the expedition was 
and on the 23rd he was embarked on its blue wa-|to be considered at an end. 
ters. Lieut. Lynch, with his companion, Lieut. Dale, 
The natives manifested great reluctance to his |had therefore to proceed to Constantinople for the 
descending the Jordan. But by a show of arms | purpose of obtaining the requisite authority from 
with threats to shoot the Sheiks who annoyed him | ‘the Turkish government. Business of a public 
on the way, he made good his descent, though it | nature called the Supply there. The Sultan treat- 
was in part accomplished by land. led them with marked consideration. He gave 
The 3rd of September found him fairly embark- Lieut. Lynch a private audience, readily granted 
ed on the Dead Sea. The greatest depth w hich | the firman addressed to the Governors of Jerusa- 
he found is said to be 1350 feet. At noon on the|lem and Saida, requiring these functionaries to 
5th the party returned to their tent, on the shore, | give that officer all needful aid and friendly assist- 
completely done up. Every thing and body in the | ance. 
tent was covered with an offensive, shiny substance} The Sultan was so much pleased with the in- 
from the water. The iron was corroded and look- | terview, that the next day he sent for the Grand 
ed as if covered with coal] tar. Vizier and expressed a wish to make the Ameri- 
Having disembarked, the dingey was again (can ones a present ‘‘ such as became a sover- 
mounted on the backs of camels, and the party pro- ‘eign.’ This of course was declined, and the party 
ceeded with it to Jerusalem. Lieut. Molyneux | were permitted to depart in peace. Every thing 
returned to his ship by way of Jaffa, and died soon | now bid fair, and “ with a will to spare no exer- 
after getting on board. tion,” wrote Lieut. Lynch to Judge Mason, “I 
The news of his melancholy fate could not, when trast in God for ability to deserve your good opin- 
it reached them, fail to excite painful emotions in ion.’ 


the minds of Lieut. Lynch and his party. Butin| On the last of March, the Supply landed the 
happy ignorance of the event, he and they were | party at Kaiffa under Mount Carmel, and proceed- 
in America, busy with their preparations. The/ed to execute her orders in the Mediterranean. 
“ Supply” was fitting at New York as a store-ship | Two American travellers, viz : Henry Bellow and 
for the Mediterranean squadron, Lieut. Lynch|/ Dr. H. J. Anderson, joined the party about this 
was designated to command her, and she was to | time. 
be provided with two metallic boats instead of the| All hands were now set to work in making the ne- 
usual boats of wood, one of which was made of |cessary arrangements for their departure into the 
iron and painted, the other of copper. interior. They met difficulties at every turn; at 
The stores being on board and the ship report- last they found out that they all proceeded from 
| 
| 











ed ready for sea, the necessary orders were issued. | the rapacious and unprincipled Seid Bey, the Gov- 
“The object with which [ have yielded to your|ernor, who was endeavoring, by creating difficul- 
request,” said the Secretary of the Navy in his|ties, to extort money. As soon as this discovery 
admirably drawn letter of instructions, “is to pro- | was made, Lieut. Lynch refused to have any thing 
mote the cause of science and advance the char- | more to do with him, and proceeded in his own 
acter of the Naval service.” way. 

All things being considered—we can scarcely} Seemingly insurmountable difficulties presented 
imagine a more legitimate subject, an object more |themselves. The boats had to be transported to 
praiseworthy, or a more glorious opportunity for | thesea of Galilee over mountain gorges and heights 
elevating the character of the Navy through its} which nothing larger than the sure-footed horses 
officers. The question was, should the sojourn of of the country had ever passed before. But the 
these officers in the Mediterranean be one of idleness | sailor resources of the party, supported by zeal in 
on board a store-ship at her anchors, or should it | the noble enterprise, were sufficient to overcome 
be with them a labor of love and of usefulness in| them all. About noon of the third day, the party 
the cause of science? The Navy glories in use-|halted nine miles from Tiberias. Their tent was 
ful occupation. jplaetine on a mountain side, with Nazareth on the 

Provided with their simple outfits and the two | right, Cana to the north, Mount Tabor to the south- 
boats aforesaid—the copper one, named “ Fanny ‘east; spread beneath them was the plain, on which 
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the bloody battle between the French and the Eng- 
lish was fought, and three hours in advance was the 
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On the third day they were compelled from her 


shattered condition to abandon the Galilee boat, 


sea of Galilee with its beautiful blue waters danc- | and to trust entirely to the “ two Fannies.” 


ing in the sunbeams. Emblematic of its Master, 
it alone of all things around them, remained the} 
same. Just as the Apostles saw it when our Sa- 
viour said to it, “ Peace, be still,’ this little band 
of rovers now beheld it. 

So far not an accident had occurred, nor a mis- 
hap of any kind, save that ‘ Fanny Skinner” had 
got her paint rubbed a little. 

After having surmounted incredible difficulties. 
still greater ones awaited them in this nine miles of 
distance. The boats had to be left in the mountains, 
while the exhausted party struggled forward to get 
water and torefresh themselves. The next day all 
hands returned to the boats. ‘They had to be low- 
ered down precipices with ropes. But at this work 
Jack Tar was perfectly au fait. Finally at 2 P. 
M., Saturday, of April the 8th, Lieut. Lynch had 
the satisfaction of reopening his despatch to an- 
nounce the pleasing intelligence: “ The ‘ Two 
Fannies,’ each with the American ensign flying, 
are now afloat upon the sea of Galilee.” 

We can now, in imagination, hear, reverberating 
among the mountains, the soul-stirring cheers with 
which that flag was greeted, as the gallant leader 
of that gallant little band flung the star-spangled 
banner to the breeze for the first time upon the wa- 
ters of that ancient and venerable sea. 

The natives took the bright copper of the “Fan- 
ny Mason” to be gold, and looked upon her as an 
exponent of the greatness and wealth of the Uni- 
ted States. They were friendly and offered the 
party no interruption in their progress. 

Here Lieut. Lynch purchased for twenty-one dol- 
lars and a quarter the only boat on the lake, to assist 
in the transportation down the Jordan. ‘That lake 
abounds now, as it did of old, with excellent fish 
and wild fowl. But that at this day there should 
be only one boat on that sea, and that used not for 
fishing, but for bringing wood across, and valued no 
higher than at $21 1-4,may be taken asa sign that 
no “ fishers of men” are to be found there now. 

With this little wooden boat, the “Two Fan- 
nies” and the river Jordan for the rest of the way, 
it was thought the difficulties of the route were at 
anend. But to the consternation of the party it 
was found that the difficulties were but just com- 
mencing. The course of the Jordan was found to 
be interrupted by frequent and most fearful rapids. 
But the party to a man felt now that their own 
honor, the reputation of the Navy, and the credit 
of their country were all at stake upon their efforts. 
To aman they gave their energetic leader the most 
hearty codperation. ‘‘ Sometimes placing our sole 
trust in Providence, we had,” says he, “to 
plunge with headlong velocity down appalling de- 
scents.” So great were the difficulties, that in two 
days they accomplished but twelve miles. 





May the 18th the party arrived at Masaraa, a 
place on the river consecrated by tradition for the 
passage of the Israelites and the baptism of the 
Redeemer; it is nine miles from Jericho, where the 
pilgrims cross. The passage is dangerous, and 
Lieut. Lynch tarried here for the purpose of lend- 
ing them assistance should accident befall and assist- 
ance be required. The two graceful little ** Fan- 
nies,” with colors flying, were anchored on the 
other side, ready to succor and to help. Early in 
the morning the pilgrims began to arrive, and by 
5 o’clock there were several thousand already on 
the bank. 

The great secret of the depression between 
Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea, is solved in the 
opinions of Lieut. Lynch, by the tortuous course 
of the Jordan. Ina distance of about sixty miles 
that river winds along through a course of about 
two hundred miles. Within that distance he and 
his party plunged down no less than twenty-seven 
threatening rapids, besides many others‘of less de- 
scent. 

The difference of level between the sea of Gal- 
ilee and the Dead Sea has been stated at over a 
thousand feet. But it has been urged by some 
that this could not be so, else the Jordan in its run 
of 60 miles would be a continuous cataract. The 
Mohawk, it was thought, was among the rivers of 
the greatest fall in the world, and it averages only 
four or five feet to the mile. But it is now known 
that the Sacramento of California has a fall of 2000 
feet in 20 miles, on an average of 100 feet to the 
mile. With Lieut. Lynch’s discovery and expla- 
nation as to the length of the Jordan, it is necessa- 
ry to give it an average fall of only about 6 feet 
in each mile to account for the difference of level 
between its source and mouth. 

“ A few weeks earlier or later,” says he, “ and 
the passage would have been impracticable. We 
are the first who have accomplished the entire de- 
scent. The small English boat last year, (Lieut. 
Molyneux’s dingey,) was taken partly on a camel, 
and the officer made the journey by land. His 
notes were unfortunately taken in cipher, and by 
his death, are, | am told, lost to the world.” 

Leaving Masaraa, Lieut. Lynch took the lead in 
the * Fanny Mason,” followed by passed midship- 
man Aulick in the * Fanny Skinner,” while Lieut. 
Dale with his friendly Bedouins, and a few others, 
accompanied the baggage and stores by land, for it 
was necessary to carry provisions along. After 
separating in the morning, the two parties saw no 
more of each other until they met at night. 

With an hour's pull the two boats stopped to fill 
their gum elastic water breakers. This accom- 





plished, the party resumed their oars, and were 
soon led to expect the close proximity of the Dead 
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Sea, from a fetid odor—but this was traced to two 
streamlets strongly impregnated with sulphur. The 
Dead Sea, however, soon burst upon their view, 
into which the little boats bounded with a north- 
west gale. 

The water of the river was sweet to within a 
few hundred yards of its mouth. The waters of 
the sea were devoid of smell, but they were bitter, 
salt, and nauseous. 

‘“* As we rounded to the westward,” writes Lieut. 
Lynch, “the agitated sea presented a sheet of 
foaming brine. ‘The spray, separating as it fell, 
left incrustations of salt upon our faces and clothes, 
and while it caused a pricking sensation wherever 
it touched the skin, was above all exceedingly pain- 
ful to the eyes. 

“ The boats heavily laden, struggled sluggishly 
at first, but when the wind freshened to a gale, it 
seemed as if the bows, so dense was the water, 
were encountering the sledge-hammers of the Ti- 
tans, instead of the opposing waves of an angry 
sea. 

** At the expiration of an hour and a half, we were 
driven far to leeward, and I was compelled to bear 
away for theshore. When we were near to it, and 
while I was weighing the practicability of landing 
the boats through the surf, the wind suddenly ceas- 
ed and with it the sea rapidly fell—the ponderous 
quality of the water causing it to settle as soon as 
the agitating power had ceased to act. Within 
five minutes there was a perfect calm, and the sea 
was unmoved even by undulation. At 8 P. M., 
weary and exhausted, we reached a place of ren- 
dezvous upon the northwest shore.” 

The three succeeding days were devoted to sound- 
ing. 

Resting over Easter Sunday, the party resumed 
operations the next day, making topographical 
sketches as they went, and touching at a copious 
stream issuing from hot springs, and the mouth of 
the river Amon of antiquity. They proceeded 
thence by degrees to the southern extremity of the 
sea, where the most wonderful sight that they had 
yet seen awaited them. 

“In passing the mountain of Uzdom, (Sodom,) 
we unexpectedly and much to our astonishment,” 
continues our adventurous explorer, ‘‘ saw a large, 
rounded, turret-shaped column facing towards S. E. 
which proved to be of solid rock salt, capped with 
carbonate of lime; one mass of chrystalization. 
Mr. Dale took a sketch of it, and Dr. Anderson and 
I with great difficulty landed and procured speci- 
mens from it.” 

The sea soon proved so shallow that they could 
proceed no further. Halfa mile from the south- 
ern shore they found but six inches water, and be- 
yond, an extensive marsh too yielding for a foot- 

hold. 





across the desert of Arabia with a stifling heat. 
At 8 P. M. their thermometer, which before had 
ranged from 88° to 97°, stood at 106°. ‘“‘ We 
could not take our tents with us,” says the inter- 
esting letter from which we are quoting, “‘ nor did 
we need them, as we found it more agreeable sleep- 
ing in the open air upon the beach.” 

Having circumnavigated the Lake and returning 
to their place of departure, they found the sad in- 
telligence of Mr. Adams’ death awaiting their ar- 
rival. Their colors were lowered at half mast, and 
there out upon the dark waters of this mysterious 
sea, this little band of true-hearted Americans paid 
a tribute to the memory of the patriot and states- 
man, with 21 minute guns fired from their frail ves- 
sels. The echoes from the cavernous recesses of 
the lofty and barren mountains which surrounded 
them, startled the Arabs, and reverberated loudly 
and strangely upon the ears of the mourners. 

The letters of Lieut. Lynch giving an account, 
currente calamo, of his proceedings, are of great 
value and exceeding interest. We hope soon to 
have the pleasure of announcing his return to the 
United States and of welcoming him and his com- 
panions back to country, home and friends. 

‘“* We have,”’ says he, “ elicited several facts of 
interest to the man of science and the Christian. 

“The bottom of the northern half of this sea is 
almost an entire plain. Its meridianal lines at a 
short distance from the shore scarce vary in depth. 
The deepest soundings thus far 188 fathoms, (1128 
feet.) Near the shore, the bottom is generally an 
incrustation of salt, but the intermediate one is 
soft mud with many rectangular chrystals—mostly 
cubes—of pure salt. At one time Stellwagen’s lead 
brought up nothing but chrystals. 

“The southern half of the sea is as shallow as the 
northern one js deep, and for about one-fourth of 
its entire length the depth does not exceed three 
fathoms—(18 feet.) Its southern bed has present- 
ed no chrystals, but the shores are lined with in- 
crustations of salt, and when we landed at Uzdom, 
in the space of an hour, our footprints were coated 
with chrystalization. 

“The opposite shores of the peninsula and the 
west coast present evident marks of disruption. 

“There are unquestionably birds and insects 
upon the shores and ducks are sometimes upon the 
sea, for we have seen them—but cannot detect any 
living thing within it; although the salt streams 
flowing into it, contain small fish. My hopes have 
been strengthened into conviction, and I feel sure 
that the results of this survey will fully sustain the 
scriptural account of the cities of the plain. 

** With one exception we are all well, save to 
that one, not a dose of medicine has been admin- 
istered—and his disease is neither caused nor af- 
fected by the climate. Although we are up early 





Near the eastern shore they encountered a si- 
rocco, which came sweeping from the southeast 





and out long, living on two meals a day, save when 
we are restricted to one, there is no complaining,— 
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all seem to be actuated by a high sense of duty. 
The preserved meats have proved almost worth. | 
less, few being able to eat them, and sometimes our | 
only food is rice. Oranges and lemons, luxuries 
in our happy country, are here, from the want of 
vegetables, absolute necessaries. Still, as there 
are cavillers at home, I have once sent to Jerusa- 
lem and purchased them for the men at my own 
expense. 

“The expense of guards to our baggage while 
we are absent, I am obliged to incur, as also for 
their transportation from place to place, for the 
boats can carry no more than the officers and men; 
the arms, instruments, food and water. The whole 
cost from Beirout to this place, including purcha- 
ses, transportation of boats, camels, horses, guards 
and guides amounted to about $700. I strivetobe 
economical. 

“With the Arabs we are on the most friendly 
terms. In accordance with the tenor of my or- 
ders, I have agreed to pay them fairly for all the 
services they may render and provisions they may 
bring—but for nothing more. Thus far, two false 
alarms excepted, we have been undisturbed in our 
progress and operations. I scarce know what we 
should have done without the Arahs. They bring 
us food when nearly famished, and water when 
parched with thirst. They act as guides and mes- 
sengers, and in our absence faithfully guard our 
tents, bedding and clothes. A decided course, tem- 
pered with courtesy, wins at once their respect and 
good will. Although they are an impetuous race, 
not an angry word has thus far passed between us. 
With the blessing of God, I hope to preserve the 
existence of harmony to the last. 

“The Jordan, although rapid and impetuous, is 
graceful in its windings and fringed with luxuri- 
ance, while its waters are sweet, clear, cool and 
refreshing. 

* Even if my letter were more brief, this is not 
a proper place to dwell upon the wonders of this 
sea, for wondrous it is, in every sense of the word, 
so sudden are the changes of the weather and so 
different the aspects it presents, as at times to seem 
as if we were in a world of enchantments. We are 
alternately beside and upon the brink and the sur- 
face of a huge and sometimes seething cauldron.” 

The greatest depth obtained was 218 fathoms, 
(1308 feet.) Having completed the survey of the 
sea, the party proceeded to determine the height of 
mountains on its shores, and to run a level thence 
via. Jerusalem tothe Mediterranean. They found 
the summit of the precipitous ridge which forms 
the west bank of the Dead Sea, to be more than a 
thousand feet above its surface, and very nearly 
on a level with the Mediterranean. 

It is a curious fact, that the distance from the top 
to the bottom of the Dead Sea, should measure 


= 


bottom of the two seas, and that the depth of the 
Dead Sea should be also an exact multiple of the 
height of Jerusalem above it. 

Another not less singular fact, in the opinion of 
Lieut. Lynch, “is that the bottom of the Dead 
Sea forms two submerged plains, an elevated and 
a depressed one. The first, its southern part, of 
slimy mud covered by a shallow bay ; the last, its 
northern and largest portion, of mud and incrusta- 
tions and rectangular chrystals of salt—at a great 
depth with a narrow ravine running through it, 
corresponding with the bed of the river Jordan at 
one extremity and the Wady ‘el Jeib,’ or wady 
within a wady at the other.” 

The slimy ooze upon that plain at the bottom of 

the Dead Sea will not fail to remind the sacred his- 
torian of the “ slime pits” in the vale, where were 
joined in battle “ four kings with five.” 
June the 9th, the whole party after an absence 
of a litthe over two months, had returned to St. 
Jean'd’Acre on the Mediterranean. They brought 
back their boats in as complete order as they re- 
ceived them on board at New York. The party 
were in fine health. Save a flesh wound to one 
man from the accidental discharge of his piece, not 
an accident or mishap had occurred to any one. 
The Arabs would point to them and say, “ God is 
with them.” 

Lieut. Lynch has endeared himself to his coun- 
trymen ; his Christian brethren look upon him with 
pride, and the whole Christian world with eager 
interest await his return and the forthcoming of his 
final Report. 

By this expedition problems, great and important 
in the eyes of Christendom, have been solved by 
the American government, and that too at a cost 
too trifling to be named in such connexion. 

Seven hundred dollars for a scientific explora- 
tion of the Dead Sea! There is not a village 
church in the land, where if the matter had been 
proposed, such asum could not have been raised at 
once for the work. Still, there be “cavillers at home,” 
and as of old, so now, there be those who can “strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel.” But the enlight- 
ened and patriotic minds which planned, set on 
foot, and consummated this undertaking, have also 
their reward : the mens conscia, the sense of having 
so used their high privileges of place as to advance 
the honor of their country and the glory of God; the 
approving ‘“ well-done” of a Christian people, and 
the grateful acknowledgment of wise and good men 
every where, are only a part of the great rewards 
which they deserve, and which we hope they may 
long live to enjoy. 





Alluding to the devotion of an ancient sculptor to his la- 





the height of its banks, the elevation of the Medi- 
terranean, and the difference of level between the 
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bors, Madame de Staél has finely said, “ The history of his 
life was the history of his statue.” 
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ENNERSLIE. 


PART FIRST. 


A hoary tower, grim and high, 

All beneath a summer sky, 

Where the river glideth by, 
Sullenly—sullenly ; 

Across the wave in sluggish gloom, 

Heavy and black the shadows loom, 

But the water-lilies brightly bloom, 
Round about grim Ennerslie. 


All upon the bank below 

Alders green and willows grow, 

That ever sway them to and fro 
Mournfully—mournfully ; 

Never a boat doth pass that way, 

Never is heard a carol gay, 

Nor doth a weary pilgrim stray 
Down by haunted Ennerslie. 


Yet in that tower is a room, 

From whose oaken-fretted dome, 

Weird faces peer athwart the gloom 
Mockingly—mockingly ; 

And there beside the taper’s gleam 

That maketh darkness darker seem, 

Like one that waketh in a dream, 
Sits the Lord of Ennerslie : 


Sitteth in his carvéd chair— 

From his forehead pale and fair 

Falleth down the raven hair 
Heavily—heavily ; 

There is no color on his cheek, 

His lip is pale—he doth not speak, 

And rarely doth his footstep break 
The stillness of grim Ennerslie. 


From the casement, mantled o’er 

With ivy-boughs and lichens hoar, 

The shadows creep along the floor 
Stealthily—stealthily ; 

They glide along, a spectral train, 

And rest upon the crimson stain, 

Where of old a corpse was lain,— 
Murdered at grim Ennerslie. 


In a niche within the wall, 

Where the shadows deepest fall,— 

Like a coffin and a pall— 
Gloomily—gloomily, 

Sits an owlet, huge and gray, 

That there hath sat for many a day, 

And like a ghost, doth gaze alway 
Upon the Lord of Ennerslie : 


Gazeth with its mystic eyes 

Ever ina weird surprise, 

Like some demon in disguise, 
Ceaselessly—ceaselessly ; 

And close beside that haunted nook, 

Bendeth o’er an open book, 

With a strange and dreamy look, 
The pale young Lord of Ennerslie. 


With a measured step, and slow, 
At times he paces to and fro, 


Muttering in whispers low, 





Fitfully—fitfully ; 
Or resting in his ancient chair, 
Gazing on the vacant air— 
Sure some phantom sees he there, 
The haunted Lord of Ennerslie ! 


There is a picture on the wall, 

A statue on a pedestal— 

Standing where the sunbeams fall 
Goldenly—goldenly ;— 

And in either form and face, 

The self-same beauty you may trace— 

Imaged with a wondrous grace, 
That angel-form at Ennerslie ! 


Once, ’tis said, upon a time, 

Ere his manhood’s golden prime, 

Wandering in a southern clime 
Restlessly—restlessly, 

There passed him by a lady fair, 

With violet eyes and golden hair— 

It is her form that gleameth there, 
That angel form at Ennerslie. 


When the stars are in the west, 
And the water-lilies rest, 
Rocking on the river’s breast 
Sleepily—sleepily,— 
When the curfew, far remote, 
Blendeth with the night-bird’s note, 
Down the river glides a boat 
From the shades of Ennerslie. 


Glideth on by Ellesmaire, 
Where doth dwell a lady fair, 
With violet eyes and golden hair, 
Lonesomely—lonesomely ; 
At the window’s height alway 
She weaves a scarf of colors gay, 
And in the distance far away 
She seéth haunted Ennerslie. 


Sitting in her lonely room, 
Ere the twilight’s purple gloom, 
Weaving at her fairy loom 
Wearily—wearily ;— 
She heareth music sweet and low— 
It is a song she well doth know— 
She used to sing it long ago— 
It cometh up from Ennerslie. 


Back she threw the casement wide— 

She saw the river onward glide, 

The lilies nodding on the tide 
Sleepily—sleepily ; 

She saw a boat with snowy sail, 

Bearing onward with the gale— 

She saw the silken streamer pale— 
She saw the Lord of Ennerslie. 


PART SECOND. 


Fading are the summer leaves— 

The fields are rich with golden sheaves; 

Her silken web ghe lady weaves 
Wearily—wearily ; 

Her cheek has lost its summer bloom. 

Her lovely eyes are full of gloom, 
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She weaveth at her fairy loom 
And looketh down to Ennerslie. 


She doth not smile—she doth not sigh— 

Above her is the cold gray sky ; 

Below, the river moaneth by 
Drearily—drearily ; 

She sees the withered leaflets ride 

Like fairy barks adown the tide, 

She saith “right merrily they glide, 
For they go down to Ennerslie.” 


Beside her on the hearth of stone, 

There sits a bent and withered crone, 

Who doth forever rock and moan 
Drowsily—drowsily ; 

She crooneth songs of mystic rhyme, 

And legends of the olden time— 

She telleth tales of death and crime— 
She tells of haunted Ennerslie. 


She telleth how, as she hath heard, 

How dwelleth there a @mon weird 

In seeming of an owsel-bird, 
Ceaselessly—ceaseless]y,— 

And how that fiend must linger still, 

And work the master woe and ill, 

Till one shall dare with fearless will 
Go down to haunted Ennerslie. 


She telleth how—that ancient crone— 

He loved a lady years agone, 

The fairest that the earth has known— 
Secretly— secretly— 

But dare not woo her for his bride, 

Because that death will sure betide 

The first that in her beauty’s pride 
Shall go to haunted Ennerslie. 


She listened—but she nothing said; 

Like a lily drooped her head 

Her white hand wound the silken thread 
Carelessly—carelessly ; 

She rove the scarf from out the loom, 

She slowly paced across the room, 

And gleaming through the midnight gloom 
She saw the light at Ennerslie. 


The nurse she slumbered in her chair— 

Then up arose that lady fair 

And crept adown the winding stair 
Silently—silently ; 

A boat was by the river-side, 

The silken web as sail she tied, 

And lovely in her beauty’s pride, 
Went sailing down to Ennerslie. 


Back upon the sighing gale 

Her tresses floated like a veil ; 

Her brow was cold, her cheek was pale, 
Fearfully—fearfully ; 

She heard strange whispers in her ear, 

She saw a shadow hover near,— 

Her very life-blood chilled with fear, 
As down she went to Ennerslie. 


As upward her blue eyes she cast, 

A shadowy form there flitted past, 

And settled on the quivering mast 
Silently—silently ; 

The lady gazed, yet spake no word— 

She knew it was the evil bird, 








The wicked demon, grim and weird, 
That dwelt at haunted Ennerslie. 


Fainter from the tower’s height 

Seems to her the beacon-light, 

Gleaming on her darkening sight 
Fitfully—fitfully ; 

The river’s voice is faint and low— 

Anicy calm is on her brow— 

She saith, “the curse is on me now, 
But he is free at Ennerslie !” 


Within that tower's solitude 

He sitteth in a musing mood, 

And gazeth down upon the flood 
Dreamily—dreamily ; 

When lo! he sees a fairy bark, 

Gliding amid the shadows dark, 

And there a lady still and stark— 
A wondrous sight at Ennerslie. 


He hurried to the bank below, 
Upon the strand he drew the prow— 
He drew it in the moonlight’s glow, 
Eagerly—eagerly ; 
He parted back the golden hair 
That veiled the cheek and forehead fair ; 
He started at her beauty rare,— 
The pale young Lord of Ennerslie. 


He called her name—she nothing said ; 

Upon his bosom drooped her head— 

The color from his wan cheek fled 
Utterly—utterly ; 

Slowly rolled the sluggish tide— 

The breeze amid the willows sighed— 

« This is too deep a curse,” he cried,— 
The stricken Lord of Ennerslie. 


Susan. 
Richmond. 





THE THEORY OF THE TOILET. 


We are disposed to think that the world is more 
divided in opinion upon the subject of dress, than 
any other of the ordinary and pressing daties of 
life. Mankind agree with “ remarkable unanimity” 
on the esthetics of the kitchen,—as least as far as 
this, that we may lawfully eat the best and most 
savory dishes that gastronomic skill can set before 
us. With the single exception of that misguided and 
melancholy class, found in the Northern cities, under 
the title of Grahamites, who look upon man as alto- 
gether an herbivorous animal, we believe a good din- 
ner is considered orthodox by all sects and parties 
and divisionsof the human family. But with regard 
to dress, the most dissimilar notions prevail. There 
are many, who view the wearing of gay apparel al- 
most as an unpardonable offence. These persons 
frequently affect a most ridiculous simplicity, which 
demands a larger share of their time and attention 
than the worst foppery of the tailors. We have 
seen men who had a horror of buttons and who 
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thought of the last fashion as Mr. Stiggins thought 
of gin and water in the Fleet, with this difference, 
that the reverend gentleman indulged even in what he 
denounced as a “ wanity,” while they would as soon 
put on the shirt of Nessus as a good looking gar- 
ment. There are others who seem to consider 
dress as one of the evils of life, about which it 
were well to think as little as possible, and in ac- 
cordance with this conviction they take no concern 
for their bodies, as to “* what they shall put on.” 
They slouch through life, mere “things of shreds 
and patches,” with an unfinished-business sort of 
air, as if they were miserable and didn’t know ex- 
actly why. They are deterred by no economical 
considerations from a decent appearance, but dress 
shabbily because they can’t help it. Some of them, 
indeed, spend large sums in dress, but their garments 
are always mal-assortis and always out of place. 
They would go to a funeral in all the colors of the 
rainbow and to a wedding in “ customary suits of 
solemn black.” There is still another class, on 
the other extreine, who, without the least modicum 
of taste to restrain their extravagances, do the 
‘“‘ ruffianly” style of dress. They are indeed “ flow- 
ers of all hues,” flaring in gaudy scarfs and illus- 
trated linen and rejoicing in all manner of startling 
and violent contrasts. We need not pursue the 
description of this class farther. As “* gents,” or 
** cits,” they are well known everywhere. A very 
different person is the true artiste. We mean not 
the man, who makes his wardrobe the serious bu- 
siness of his life, nor yet the recognized model of 
the fashionable world ; he is but a pretender, and 
patent-leather can never raise him above his proper 
sphere. But there are some gifted individuals, who 
come into the world with a nice sense of the har- 
mony of colors and the proprieties of the toilet, 
who first evince a just perception of the true and 
becoming in dress by the jackets of their boyhood, 
and who ever afterwards remain faultless in ap- 
pearance. One such there was who cast a lustre 
on our college days. Very fair in the eye of mem- 
ory, oh! worthy Dr. , is thy pleasant face, 
with its delicate fringe of whisker and its benig- 
nant smile! We well recollect the mingled feel- 
ings of envy and admiration with which we were 
wont to regard his exceeding propriety in every 
movement and under all circumstances, whether 
attired in white cravat and Jemon-colored kids for 
an evening, or diffused upon the grass, in gown 
and slippers, with a fragrant Havana, or preparing 
the first of the vernal julaps, or making the lawn 
vocal with his midnight guitar! Once have we 
seen him since that halcyon period, but good living 
and a quiet conscience, while they had sweetened 
his temper, had spoiled his shape, and though the 
tailor, (not our college snip, Lucas, whom we used 
to call “ ducus a non lucendo,’’) still displayed his 
genius as of old, Adonis had grown into an alder- 
man, and being no longer what he was 











Callida juventa 
Consule Planco, 


seemed rather in the condition of Colman’s lodger, 





” like two single gentlemen rolled into one.” 


But these reminiscences are carrying us off from 
our subject, to which we now return. 

We have set out with adverting to the variance 
of opinion, which exists with regard to the subject 
in general. Perhaps in the wide diversity of taste 
among men, the classification might be pursued in- 
definitely. And yet it seems to usall would agree 
that in dress, as in all things else, there is a cer- 
tain right path—a juste milieu,—a truth lying in 
the middle, which ought to be pursued. ‘“ Noth- 
ing,” says the author of the Spectator, in one of 
those dicta which have become axiomatic, “ is 
more laudable than an enquiry after truth,” and it 
is with the view of arrRog at this, as far as it may 
be ascertained in the premises, that we propose to 
enter upon an exposition of THe THErory oF THE 
ToiLer. 

There can be little doubt that originally dress 
was censidered simply with reference to its ufzlitly, 
and that the only difference in its form and texture 
arose from the extremes of climate. Men sought 
only protection from the winter’s cold and covering 
from the summer’s heat, and thus their garments 
differed with the seasons and with latitude. The 
skins of wild beasts sufficed the *“* gentleman from 
Norway,” who dwelt always sub Jove frigido, 
while the population of the tropics walked about, 
like the statues of the heathen gods or the figu- 
rantes of the opera, in as little drapery as circum- 
stances would permit. Now in process of time, as the 
arts progressed, that besetting sin, which from the 
days of Mother Eve down to the publication of the 
last number of Les Modes de Paris has never 
ceased to inspire her children,—the inordinate de- 
sire of admiration—began to be shown in the fash- 
ion and shape of clothing, and gradually colors 
were studied and arranged with an eye to the pic- 
turesque in appearance. Without recurring to the 
Reports of the Fashions B. C., it may be said that 
all nations soon learned to consult the graceful in 
costume, and even the ruder barbarians of the 
North sought to decorate their persons with gay 
apparel. We are told upon dramatic authority, 
that 


‘“‘ A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 


(although the subsequent statement, we must con- 
fess, perplexes us,) 


Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.” 





|The progress which taste has made, however, has 
been always subject to the modifications of climate, 
|and we shall find that the garments of the present 
day are loose and flowing, or tightly drawn, just as 
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the wearer lives in a warm or cold region. With 
regard to our own country, it is spread over so large 
an extent of surface, that all possible styles of dress 
prevail. The hyperborean differs not more widely 
in outward semblance from the native of the burn- 
ing desert than the good daughters of New Eng- 
land from those fair Senoritas, whom the Mexican 
War has recently brought within the pale of citi- 
zenship. On the Lakes, and in the Far West, 
there is constant demand for furs and fire wood, 
while in Georgia, a summer “ uniform” is said to 
be worn of the lightest possible description. Mr. 
Wordsworth may not be considered good authority 
on the subject, but he informs us of a “ Georgia 
Major,” who won the affections of his beauteous 
Ruth, who was very lightly clad indeed : 


“There camea youth from Georgia’s shore— 
A military casque he wore, 

With splendid feathers drest ; 

He brought them from the Cherokees ; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze, 

And made a gallant crest.” 


But Mr. Wordsworth goes on to compliment him 
as a fine fellow, and a real Ben Brace for fun: 


“He was a lovely youth! I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 

Was half so fair as he ; 

And wher he chose to sport and play, 
No dolphin ever was so gay 

Upon the tropic sea.” 


Notwithstanding the remarkable contrasts in dress, 
which we have pointed out among ourselves, the 
hierarchy of fashion in its potent ministrations still 
preserves a sufficient uniformity in the large cities 
to set us apart as one people. Though the ele- 
gante of Boston derives his mode from Regent 
Street and he of New Orleans from the Boulevards, 
still there is a marked similarity in their garments, 
and but little change is made on account of the 
difference of latitude. Snow rarely falls on the 
dome of the St. Charles, while Washington Street 
is blockaded with it four months in the year, and 
yet fashion prescribes nearly the same dress for the 
two places. It seems to raise its votaries above 
the fluctuations of the thermometer and to give 
them an equable temperament every where. We 
recollect having read a good story, (it is told by 
Captain Jesse in his Life of Brummell.) of an old 
garde-du-corps of Charles X., which illustrates 
very forcibly this feeling, although the nil admirari 
in his case proceeded from altogether a different 
cause. ‘“ He had only his half-pay, seven hundred 
and fifty francs a year, and his wardrobe, as might 
naturally be expected, was rather deficient on such an 
income. Fortunately his affluent friends of the same 
political opinions sometimes assisted him with acoat, 
and occasionally with a pair of inexpressibles, or 
a dinner; but never did their friendly donations ex- 


bitter weather, no matter whether it was sleeting or 
snowing, he was never seen in the street in any 
thing of the kind. One keen winter afternoon, an 
Englishman, who was making his way to his din- 
ner at the hotel as rapidly as he could, to his infi- 
nite amazement, met Monsieur de Z with his 
surtout open, and looking the very emblem of the 
season. Boldly erect, however, with his hat on 
one side, he appeared to defy the elements, and 
stalked towards him as magnanimously insouciant 
as if he had been clad in sables. The English- 
man, with his cloak thrown up to his very eyes, 
like a true Hidalgo, struck with the transparent 
appearance of the garde-du-corps, asked him, in a 
really compassionate tone, if he did not feel the 
cold? ‘Froid, Monsieur,’ said the haughty Car- 
list, ‘ un homme comme-il-faut n’a jamais froid !’ ” 

Apropos of this, it is certain that of all nations, 
the French exert the most unlimited sway in the 
world of fashion. From the French Capital as a 
centre, fashion radiates her light, and all the rest of 





tent, indeed, is any other nation in comparison! 
Lord John Russell and his compeers may regulate 
tariffs and adjust treaties—may even prevent her 
Majesty from visiting a portion of her own domin- 
ions*—but can they change the cut of a coat? Can 
they subject Christendom to a prescribed mode with 
the authority of an army regulation? No. This 
belongs alone to the Gauls. It is their province to 
order, itis oursto obey. French taste has extended 
its supremacy everywhere. “ Following the sun and 
keeping company with the hours,” it has filled the 
earth with French cooks and French tailors. The 
genius of fashion, as she sits enthroned with all 
the immunities of sovereignty, in the Palais Royal, 
may indeed look around her and inquire “* Where 
is not my influence felt? 


Quis jam locus— 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris?” 


No geographical divisions can stop the progress 
of her tenets, “ there are no longer Pyrenees” to 
oppose the extension of her empire, but it reaches 
to the farther end of every continent: to Rio, to 
Hong Kong, to the Southern Archipelago, to the 
hundred gates of Thebes! It has been well said that 
French fashion has done more to preserve the peace 
of Europe, during the last twenty-five years, than all 
other causes put together. What power would wage 
war against the people, whocan alone supply us with 
new garments! Consider for a moment the effects 
of an act of non-intercourse with France! Where 
should we look for ribbons or gloves or comfits ? 
The recent sanguinary conflicts in Paris, grow- 
ing out of the establishment of the Provisional Go- 
vernment, while as friends of humanity they have 


* The English papers, by the last steamer, inform us 





tend to a cloak or a great-coat, and in the most 


that the ministry had at last determined not to permit the 
Queen to visit Ireland, as she had intended. 


mankind look to it for the divine ray. How impo- 
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filled us with painful regrets and sympathies, have| Indeed the hat may be regarded as the type of its 


not failed at the same time to excite very serious 
apprehensions with regard to the fate of the fash- 
ions. Shall we not soon be compelled to wear 
blue blouses and /’habdits des artisans and all sorts 
of misshapen and uncomfortable vestments? For 
deliverance from such perils, we look to Lamar- 
tine, who is said to be the best dressed man of the 
metropolis. Like all truly great Frenchmen, he 
understands the theory of the toilet. For no qual- 
ity was the greatest of Frenchmen more remarka- 
ble than his intuitive good taste in such matters. 
A very entertaining work published in Parisin 1832, 
under the title of ‘* Code Civil, Manuel Complet 
de la Politesse, du Ton, des Maniéres, de la bon- 
ne Compagnie, &c.,” relates a characteristic anec- 
dote on this point. On the morning of Napoleon’s 
interview with Alexander of Russia on the Nie- 
men, Murat and General Dorsenne rode up together 
to take their places in his train; Murat as usual 
tricked out with feathers and embroidery and stars— 
Dorsenne in that simple and elegant dress which 
rendered him the model of the army. Napoleon 
greeted Dorsenne with a smile of singular cour- 
tesy, then turning abruptly round upon Murat, he 
said, ‘*Go and put on your marshal’s uniform; you 
have the air of Franconi’s.” 

But we are again wandering. 
that what we have written so far is likely to be of 
little practical value, we shall proceed at once to 
some useful hints with reference to certain partic- 
ular articles of dress. Here we beg to go along 
with an esteemed old author, who discussed the 
same subject long ago: 

“To begin firste with their hattes. Sometymes 
thei use them sharpe on the croune, pearking up 
like the spere or shafte of a steeple, standing a 
quarter of a yarde above the croune of their heades ; 


some more, some lesse, as please the phantasies of 


their inconstant mindes. Othersome be flat and 
broade in the croune, like the battlements of a 
house.” 

Now the hat is a very important matter. How 
much may depend upon it, no one can tell. It is 
the first ebject on which the eye rests in regarding 
the appearance of a stranger; and this, perhaps, 
may be the reason that we are so inuch swayed in 
our prepossessions by its condition. If we meeta 
man, for instance, who wears a “ shocking bad hat,” 
we at once set him down as a person of no con- 
sideration, while a new castor never fails to impart 
a certain pleasing air to the features which it sor- 
mounts. It is worthy of remark, too, that if we 
would describe a person, the description commen- 
ces invariably with the hat. The messenger of 
Hotspur, when he would announce the coming of 
Prince Hal, glittering in golden coat, begins very 
naturally, 


“ [saw young Harry,—with his beaver on.” 


wearer. We believe that in a majority of cases 
we could define the individual with no other data 
than his hat. Given the hat,—to find the profes- 
sion, the opinions and the habits of the man would 
be a problem capable, we think, of easy solution. 
Suppose the persons unknown to pass by us, be- 


-hind a screen just high enough to conceal them, 


but to allow a sight of their hats, we should say, 
that under the low slouched hat, which moves on- 
ward with a jerk, there is a money-lender of the 
Mosaic brotherhood; the smart, pert, shining hat, 
set jauntily on one side, is worn by a dandy clerk; 
the humble, unresisting chapeau covers a clergy- 
man of low church principles ; the misshapen, care- 
less hat of rough nap bespeaks the husband, while 
beneath the highly respectable, well-brushed hat 
there may be seen a “* Celebs in search of a wife,” 
of whom we would be willing to swear, like Clau- 
dio in the play, “ If he be not in love with some 
woman, there is no believing old signs: he brushes 
his hat o’mornings: what should that bode ?” 

We are persuaded that the fashionable hat of our 
time is the most ungraceful head-dress that was 
‘ever devised. No hat of a past age, since gentle- 
men have discarded steel and iron from their war- 





And as we fear | 


drobe, was so ill-adapted to its purposes or so lit- 
tle becoming to the person. Nor can we find so 
bad an article anywhere at the present day. There 
is the turban, which is worn by unbelievers, which 
never givesone the head-ache—quite a model head- 
dress incomparison. ‘The peaked hat of the Span- 
ish contrabandista,—such as is worn by Fra Dia- 
volo in the third act,—is far more picturesque. 
Even the queer looking thing which we see on the 
head of Mephistopheles in the German etchings, 
though somewhat unpleasantly associated with the 
qualities of that unamiable individual, is a prettier 
‘attire. Recent events have brought into vogue a 
hat, which is capable of being managed in good 
hands very effectively, but which may be greatly 
abused,—the Mexican sombrero. But the hat, the 
most to our fancy, that we have ever seen, (and we 
have seen this only on paper,) is the one which 
the engravers represent as having contained within 
its ample dimensions “as much wisdom as could 
live” in the head of Sir Francis Bacon. It is 
comely, sober, and comfortable. 

As we cannot hope to regulate the style, however, 
and bring out such a hat as we should most desire, 
it becomes us to make the best of the prevailing 
mode. And we shall take the liberty here of of- 
fering some good hints to the reader as to the se- 
lection of his hat. Ist. Get anew one every three 
months or at least semi-annually. 2nd. Never be 
in advance of the fashion, but be content to keep 
up with it. 3rd. Never wear a white hat, unless 
for plantation purposes, and then get a broad brim. 
But above all, never put a black string around it. 
Leave that tothe stable boys. 4th. Do not rely too 
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much on your own whims, but select a good shop 
for your purchases and leave the fitting to the 
dealer. 

Reader, if you can give us four better maxims 
than these, you may take—our hat. 

The next article in our synthesis of dress, (for 
we are proceeding synthetically,) is the cravat, of 
which a French writer has said “ L’art de mettre 
sa cravate est A l’homme du monde ce que l'art de 
donner a diner est a "homme d’état.”” We should 
say that it is not to the man of the world alone that 
the art of tying the cravat is important, and that 
diplomacy has never suffered so much from bad 
dinners as mankind from vicious and erroneous 
views on this subject. When we consider that it 
encircles the region of the epiglottis and deeply 
affects the respiration of the wearer, it will be 
seen at once how important it is to have it rightly 
adjusted. We propose not to enter upon a histor- 
ical treatise of the cravat, or we might easily de- 
monstrate that it had its origin in the effeminacy 
of the Jater days of Rome and was not introduced 
among our immediate ancestors, until the early 
part of the 17th century. ‘The impetus given to 
the manufacture of English silks by the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, brought cravats 


into general use, and it may now be safely assumed | 


that the human neck will never regain its former 
freedom. 

The best material for the cravat is satin or 
silk of an uniform color. Glaring colors should be 
avoided and stripes and spots are most objectiona- 
ble. It should be folded in the simplest manner 
and tied in a common knot, so loosely as to allow 
the neck the “largest liberty” that can be attain- 
ed. 

With regard to the white cravat, for purposes of 
full dress, although sanctioned by general usage, 
we have our doubts. Few persons are improved 
in appearance by it, and thuse of dark complex- 
ion are rendered positively frightful from the con- 
trast. Fair skins and blue eyes—genuine Saxon 
characteristics—consort very well with the white 
cravat, and it always imparts to such persons an 
air of repose, that is quite taking. On the whole, 
we should regard it as an article that could not be 
too cautiously adopted. There is said to be dan- 
ger in it, too. We have seen an ingenious hypo- 
thesis, which assumed that the bronchial affections, 
so prevalent among the clergy, resulted altogether 
from their white cravats. There is some plausi- 
bility at least in this conjecture. We have a friend, 
remarkable for his energy and his eloquence in the 
pulpit, who enjoys excellent health, which we have 
been in the habit of attributing to the fact that he 
never wears white cravats. It may be mentioned 
too, as a curious coincidence, that on the fatal day 
of Waterloo, Napoleon appeared for the first time 
in the field ina white cravat. ‘The sun of Auster- 
litz had seen him in black silk, and never had his 





eagles been successful under any other neck-cloth. 
How far the cravate blanc influenced the fortunes 
of his last battle, we leave to our readers to ex- 
plain. 

Closely connected with the cravat is the shirt 
collar; and a consideration of this will at once in- 
volve us in the verata questio, whether they should 
be worn standing. The inventive genius of Lord 
Byron, as is well known, was exhibited in the in- 
troduction of a new style of collar, which has ever 
since been called by his name, and is of universal 
adoption among ourselves. We consider this style 
as altogether the most natural and as affording a 
closer approximation than any other to the primitive 
freedom of the neck. Latterly, we have been call- 
ed upon to adopt the standing style and made to pass 
sub jugo, under the yoke, and we cannot help fan- 
cying that to the eye of a foreigner, we must look, 
under this unaccustomed restraint, very much like 
the dandies that Biddy Fudge saw in Paris; 





‘** Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet to scholars, 
With heads, so immovably stuck in shirt collars, 

That seats, like our music-stools, soon must be found them, 
To twirl when the creatures may wish to look round them.” 


After all, the whole question is perhaps a physical 
one and resolves itself into this—whether the neck 
to be enveloped is handsome or otherwise. Dr. 
Holmes, in his poem of Urania, discusses it very 
satisfactorily, arriving at the conclusion that the 
standing style is to be preferred. 


“ Our freeborn race, averse to every check, 
Has tossed the yoke of Europe from its neck ; 
From the green prairie, to the sea-girt town, 
The whole wide nation turns its collars down. 


“The stately neck is manhood’s manliest part ; 
It takes the life-blood freshest from the heart ; 
With short, curled ringlets close around it spread, 
How light and strong it lifts the Grecian head! 
Thine, fair Erectheus of Minerva’s wall ;— 
Or thine, young Athlete of the Louvre’s hall, 
Smooth as the pillar flashing in the sun 
That filled the arena where thy wreaths were won,— 
Firm as the band that clasps the antlered spoil 
Strained in the winding anaconda’s coil ! 

I spare the contrast: it were only kind 
To be a little, nay, intensely blind ; 
Choose for yourself: I know it cuts your ear ; 
I know the points will sometimes interfere ; 
I know that often, like the filial John, 
Whom sleep surprised with half his drapery on, 
You show your features to the astonished town 
With one side standing and the other down ;— 
But O my friend! my favorite fellow man! 
If nature made you on her modern plan, 
Sooner than wander with your windpipe bare,— 
The fruit of Eden ripening in the air,— 
With that lean head-stalk, that protruding chin, 
Wear standing collars, were they made of tin! 
And have a neck-cloth—by the throat of Jove! 
Cut from the funnel of a rusty stove !” 





Proceed we to the coat—the toga virilis—the 
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garment of the man. But hold,—the limits we have 
assigned ourselves will not admit a full discussion 
of this most voluminous subject ; already the pile 
of MS. at our side admonishes us, (as the face- 
tious imitator of Dr. Johnson has expressed it,) that 
“all things that have an end must be brought to a 
conclusion,” and as we have something to say on 
other matters, we must dismiss the coat with a sin- 
gle remark. It is that subdued colors should al- 
ways be preferred, and only the best tailor should 
be permitted to construct the garment. 

A few more suggestions will suffice on the The- 
ory of the Toilet. And these we think may be 
best given by farther quotations from Dr. Holmes: 


“Wear seemly gloves; not black nor yet too light, 
And least of all the pair that once was white ; 
Let tne dead party where you told your loves 
Bury in peace its dead bouquets and gloves ; 
Shave like the goat, if so your fancy bids, 
But be a parent,—don’t neglect your kids. 

* . * . 


Be shy of breastpins ; plain, well-ironed white, 
With small pearl buttons,—t wo of them in sight,— 
Is always genuine, while your gems may pass 
Though real diamonds, for ignoble glass. 

But spurn those paltry cis-Atlantic lies, 

That round his breast the shabby rustic ties ; 
Breathe not the name, profaned to hallow things 
The indignant laundress blushes when she brings.” 


In our remarks on the interesting subject before 
us, the attentive reader cannot have failed to no- 
tice that as yet we have said nothing of the gen- 
tler sex, without a large reference to whom any 
treatise on the toilet must of necessity be quite in- 
complete. We beg leave therefore to address our- 
selves to them for a brief space, and we trust to be 
received with the consideration due to a zealous 
apologist of their weaknesses and a devoted admi- 
rer of their charms. We place our hand upon our 
heart and proceed. 

You will not deny, most respected and adorable 
of created beings, that your little heads are always 
full of devices for decorating your little persons. 
Else why is it that so much assiduity is bestowed 
upon your dresses,—why do you look with so much 
interest for the monthly visitation of that anony- 
mous beauty of the fashion-plates, who flourishes 
in eternal youth and eternal pink ribbon? Why 
do you return from church on Sunday, so little 
benefitted by the Rev. Dr. Blowemup’s sermon of 
fifty-five minutes on the vanity of earthly distinc- 
tions, that you can only talk of Miss ‘* Timmin’s 
frightful visite,” or “that horrid new bonnet of 
Miss Frump?” Nay, start not! We impute this 
not to you as a grievous fault. It is perhaps buta 
prompting of your inward nature. That man, ugly 
as he is in his angular shape, without one of those 
curves which we are taught to consider the ele- 
ments of beauty, should seek the aid of externals, 


woman seems to have been made fair for the very 
purpose of being the object of our expenditures, 
and as we set a gem of purest water in the cost- 
liest casket, it appears only proper that she should 
be the recipient of the finest wardrobes that our 
pockets can furnish. Paying the piper, however, 
generally gives one the privilege of directing the 
music, and it is clear that in the changes of their 
fashions, we mav fairly claim to have our own tastes 
consulted. The right also attaches of speaking 
out freely with regard to the whole system. 

The great fault of womankind at the present day, 
we think is, that of overdressing. There is a too- 
muchness in their attire, which offends the critical 
eye. Now we might be justified in attacking this 
on economical grounds. But we scorn this advan- 
tage. We obiect to it only as violating the rules 
of propriety. We do not like to see a lovely form 
concealed beneath a profusion of tawdry ornaments, 
or burdened with an infinity of fineries. This ex- 
travagance is bad enough any where, but it is not 
to be tolerated on the street. And yet itis almost 
universal. With the return of the autumnal glo- 
ries of the shops, we shall expect to see large num- 
bers of our charming friends, on their morning 
walks, so outrageously attired, that we may almost 
say of them, like the heroine of the Samson Ago- 
nistes, 


“ But who is this, what thing of sea or land? 
Female of sex it seems, 

That so bedeck’d, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing 

Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 

Of Javan or Gadire, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails filled and streamers waving.” 


Ladies, we beg of you, reform it altogether. 
There is another sad error of the sex, in array- 
ing themselves with over-stiffness and precision. 
We are far from designing to hint that a lady can 
ever bestow too much care upon her toilet. In- 
deed, the female dandy usually exhibits less care 
than any one else. But we have seen ladies dress- 
ed up in a manner, which indicated the most un- 
comfortable feeling, as if they could not move with- 
out deranging the set of their garments. Such an 
appearance is unbecoming and at present inexcusa- 
ble. The great superiority of the female costume 
of the present day, over any that has preceded it, 
is found in its ease and adaptation to the person. 
No constraint is put upon the movements of the 
wearer. No alarming head-dress is superimposed 
to make her resemble the caryatides of sculpture : 
but the fullest comfort is afforded, at the same time 
that the natural beauties are set off to the best ad- 
vantage. Let woman recollect this, and be assu- 
red that she never looks so well as when quite un- 
conscious of her own attractions. Lord Bacon 





may not be defensible on general principles. But 


tells us that the greatest beauty she can boast, is 
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Undoubt- 


that which a painting fails to express. 
edly it is to be discovered in the grace and freedom 
of her carriage, for it is not until this point has 
been acquired, that the dear creature bursts upon 
us in the plenitude of those charms, which bring 
us willing captives to her feet. We yield to the 
irresistible négligé and coincide with Herrick : 


“ A sweet disorder in the dress, 

[A happy kind of carelessness ;} 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Eathrals the crimson stomacher ; 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribands that flow confusedly ; 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part.” 


But the greatest impropriety of female apparel, 
which is not perhaps so much a fault in the wear- 
ers, as a defect in the mode itself,—is that it recog- 
nizes no difference of age. There are, in con- 
templation of fashion, no old women at all, for all 
are robed in the same colors and the same styles. 
Is it not a mockery to see those, whose shadows 
are lengthening in the evening of life, bedecked in 
the finery of sweet sixteen, to see nature giving 
place to art in their appearance, to see the roses 
which have left their cheeks paraded in their bon- 
nets, and the tresses that are glossy no longer, re- 
placed by the preparations of the perruquier ? Can 
the foot of time be stayed by frippery and decora- 
tion? And yet do we not see every day ladies of un- 
certain ages exhibiting these painful contrasts, these 
absolute contradictions in external semblance ? 

There is no greater error in the world than is 
committed by those who associate ugliness with 
age, and though the dictionaries may conjoin them, 
A we maintain that not unfrequently good looks come 
. with advancing years,—we mean the good looks of 
a benignant and intellectual countenance. There 
is a great moral beauty in the appearance of one, 
whose garb denotes that she has yielded a willing 
submission to the fixed decrees of our being, who 
having seen the joyous delights of youth and pass- 
ed the honorable period of mature age, is content 
to throw aside the ornaments which once she wore, 
and, instead of masquerading in laces and velvets, 
to be seen in the simple and unostentatious appa- 
rel that befits her years. ‘To the eye of affection, 
the gray hairs upon her brow are far more becom- 
ing than any artificialities that could be procured, 
and the pallor of her cheek more attractive than 


— = 


1 ; ‘ 

; the sunniest glow of early loveliness. It is when 

i we look upon such a character as this, that we re- 
' alize the truth of the touching lines of the poet, 

= é 
3 ‘“* Les Amours sont toujours enfants 

- iS Et les Graces sont de tout age,” 

n ¢ 


and feel in their full force the veneration and re- 
gard which old age ought always to inspire. 
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THE LADY ALICE:—A SONG. 
BY W. C. RICHARDSON, OF ALABAMA. 


I. 


Of all the lassies high or low, 
In hall or cot or palace, 

The blithest lass of all [ know 
Is lovely lady Alice! 

Her rudest tone is zephyr’s own, 
She warbles like a linnet, 

Her girdle, like Armida’s zone, 
Hath a thousand sweets within it! 


Il. 


Now you may call for a glass of wine, 
Or nectar brewed in Heaven ; 

But Alice, that sweet mouth of thine, 
To my warm lips be given! 

Now you may call for a dulcimer, 
And wake its softest measure ; 

But Alice, warble to my ear,— 
1 ask no other pleasure. 


Ill. 


Now you may call for a sunny sky, 
With not a cloud upon it ; 

But give me the light of her blue eye, 
As it gleams beneath her bonnet! 

Aud you may gather lilies, sir, 
From Delhi to Gibraltar, 

If I may gather those white hands 
Beside the blessed altar! 


lV. 


For oh! of lassies high or low, 
In hall or cot or palace, 
The blithest lass of all | know 
Is lovely lady Alice. 
Her rudest tone is zephyr’s own, 
She warbles like a linnet, 
Her girdle, like Armida’s zone 
Hath a thousand sweets within it! 





THE THREE DAYS OF JULY. 


A very excellent and agreeable work has just been issued 
from the Boston press, under the title of the “ Rise and 
Fall of Louis Philippe.” The author, Benjamin Perley 
Poore,’Esq., has long been favorably known to the public as 
the European correspondent of the Boston Atlas, and during 
several years’ residence in Paris, spent in collecting from the 
public archives materials for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, has had unusual facilities for becoming intimate- 
ly acquainted with the people and the Government. We 
are indebted to him for sheets of his work, in advance of 
ita publication, from which we print the following graphie 
sketch of the Revolution of 1830, which placed Louis Ega- 
lité upon the throne. The spirited portraitures of the 
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prominent characters of the period, with which the sketch | t’aidera,” (aid thyself, and Heaven will aid thee,) 
opens, are indeed drawn with a masterly hand. which numbered Garnier Pages, Odilon Barrot, 
[Ed. Mess. | Manuel Foy, and other popular orators, who exer- 
cised a great influence upon the people. They 
had, amidst the smoke of battle-fields and the exi- 
Beranger mingled together liberty and the plea-|gencies of war, lost sight of oratory as of most 
sures of the table—crushed the Grand Almoner other severe studies of poetic leisure, and now 
while he praised the charms of Lisette, and launch- dwelt with rapture on free voices speaking freely. 
ed his thunder against the Jesuits, while he sang Speech, like the sword, is a formidable weapon 
to the youthful graces of Jeanneton. Combining | when wielded by those who have courage, and 
the talents of Anacreon and Tyrteus, he wore a march boldly on to the assault. 
double crown—of thorny laurels and of thornless | One solitary priest was among this formidable 
roses—and in proportion as his grisettes were of Opposition, for Charles X. was too much of a devo- 
easy access, was ‘his political aim difficult to di- ‘tee not to enlist the church on his side. But this 
vine. All ages found something to admire in his exception, to use the words of Janin, was one who 
varied stanzas—the young girl as well as the old thought like Bossuet, and wrote like Jean Jacques 
soldier, the peasant as well as the revolutionist,; Rousseau—one of those spirits which are nataral- 
drank eagerly from the cup of love and liberty |ly rebellious because they are never duly apprecia- 
which he presented. His songs resonnded from| ted. A democrat after the manner of an old apos- 
the English channel to the Pyrenees, entering into tle, this organ between the gospel and the char- 
all memories, and, by the force of noble and daring | ter—this constitutional Luther—this energetic ora- 
thought, fixing upon all hearts a profound contempt | tor, whose denunciation crushed all upon whom it 
for Charles X. |fell—to sum up in one word, this Father de la 





Guizot, Thiers, Mignet, Michelet, and a host of Mennais was one of the most powerful opponents of 
other writers, re-echoed the same sentiment inthe} Charles X. Calling to him all the griefs, all the 
University and the daily press, wielding against the | humiliations, all the miseries, and all the opinions 
imprudent monarch the mighty influence of letters, | of disordered humanity, he filled their wasted and 
which in France predominates over all others. | weary souls with popular vengeance. Having found 
They attacked every thing that bore the name of it impossible to make himself comprehended as an 


legitimate royalty, and likened the reigning braneh | expounder of his own creed, he applied that creed 
of the Bourbons to the English house of Stuart. | to politics in a democratic sense, and became the 
Across the channel a monarch had been dethroned | most powerful politician of the age. The Pope 
without politically convulsing society, and they fulminated his thunder against him, and he sent the 
boldly inquired if France could not do likewise ?| bolts back with doubled force against Charles X., 
In olden times, when the great mass of the French | Defender of the Holy Church. 

had little honor to win, or property to lose, history; There was yet another branch of this hydra- 
had little influence, but now that a division of for-| headed opposition—the women, who have ever ex- 


tunes had placed almost every office within the} 
reach of the bourgeoiserie, they looked to it as a 
practical lesson for examples. The historians be- 
came popular oracles with them, as they gained an 
influence over the Bonapartists and Republicans, 
by depicting their triamphs in gorgeous colors. As 
to the power of the newspaper press, so univer- 
sally exercised in the present century, it is only 
necessary to say that its influence in France is 
quadruple what it isin the United States. Direct- 
ed through such ehannels, the attacks of the ** hom- 
mes de lettres” shook the very foundations of the 
throne, and the resufi fully realized the fine pas. 
sage which Bulwer puts into the mouth of his sa- 
gacious hero, Cardinal Richelieu : 


“*__. the PEN is mightier than the sword: 
Behold the arch enchanter’s wand! Iise]f nothing! 
But catching sorcery from the master-hand 
To paralyze the Cesars, and to strike 
The loud earth breathless !” 





Many of these masiter-minds were members of 
a revolutionary seciety called ‘‘ Aide-toi et le ciel 


ercised in France a greater influence, both in poli- 
ties and literature, than they have in any other land 
since the days of Egyptian greatness. An Eng- 
lish writer says, that, although excluded from the 
throne and sceptre by the Salic law, they have fre- 
quently raled by a power stronger than all law; 
and amidst a people vain, frivolous, chivalric, gal- 
lant, and fond of pleasure, the women have taken 
up their place in life by the side-of the men. More 
adroit in their conduct, quicker in their perceptions, 
than the less subtle sex, they have ruled absolutely 
in those times when adroitness of conduct and 
quickness of perception have been the qualities 
most essential to pre-eminence. And the heroism 
of Joan d‘Are, the courage of Charlotte Corday, 
the barbarities committed by the fishwomen in the 
first revolution, show that they are not wanting 
when enterprise and daring are demanded. Who 
that has read French history forgets the powerful 
De Maintenon, the winning Pompadour, the in- 
triguing De Longueville, the ingenious Scudéri, 
the epicurean Ninon, the agreeable Sévigné, the 
much loved De Lorme, the heroic Roland, the in- 
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telligent De Staél—in short, there is not a page | 
but has to speak of some female reputation—nor is 
there a path to fame which female footsteps have 


not trod! Madame Adelaide of Orleans is well 
known to have played aa active part in the (as yet | 
undefined) efforts of her brother to seize the throne. | 
It is certain that she prevailed upon Talleyrand to, 
join the discontented faction, that she promised of- | 
fice and honors to the wives of prominent men in. 
the case of her brother’s success, and that her mor- 
ganic husband, Baron Athalin, was the organ of | 
communication between the clubs and the Palais, 
Royal. 

With all these powerful auxiliaries, Louis Phil- 
ippe felt conscious of success in the inevitable | 
struggle. His plans were so well matured that he | 
was able to stand aloof, and not only to deceive the 
King, but Lafayette and the Republicans. Instead 
of seizing the crown, he intended to accept it when | 
offered to him by those whom he saw would not be | 
disposed to submit to the despotic rule he projected. 
The publication of the ordinances lit the train | 
which he had so carefully laid, and the subsequent 
explosion proved his ability in undermining the dy- 
nasty which had granted him so many favors, and 
which he had sworn to uphold. 


Tt was on Monday morning, the 26th of July 1830, 
that the “ Moniteur,” Charles X.’s official journal, 
published the obnoxious ordonnances, the effect of 
which was to entirely abrogate the charter. By 
eleven o'clock they were generally known, and 
groups were assembled from time to time in the 
Palais Royal, discussing their object and effect, 
but there were no signs of popular commotion; 
business went on as usual, and there was a full at- 
tendance in the evening at the theatres and dan- 
cing gardens. 

The editors of newspapers, who thus found their 
pens bridled, met in the morning at the elder Mr. 
Dupin’s, to know if the law would not justify them 
in publishing without a license; but they found him 
awed, and unwilling to take any decisive measures. 
They determined nevertheless to hold a meeting, 
protest against the ordonnances, and issue their 
papers the next morning without obtaining licen- 
ses. Atthe Institute of France Mr. Arago de- 
livered an eulogy on Fresnel, into which he intro- 
duced some spirited allusions to the glaring usur- 
pation which had been attempted on the liberties 
of the country. 

Count de la Borde presided at a meeting of the 
editors held at the office of the “* National” in the 
afternoon, when, after an animated discussion, the 
publication of a protest, and a resistance to the 
ordonnances, was decided upon. Believing that 
Charles X. would have a temporary triumph—for 
it was impossible to imagine that a government 


prepared to resist it—the editors displayed a spirit 
worthy of their position as sentinels on the watch- 
tower of freedom. Their protest was bold, rep- 
resenting the disobedience of the unlawful ordon- 
nances as sacred, and asserting that “‘ when a legal 
reign had ended, that of foree commenced.” By 
sunset, proof slips of the next morning's papers, 
containing this protest, were profusely distributed, 
and prodaced an electric effect upon the Parisians. 

The liberal Deputies were called together in the 
evening, and urged to issue a similar protest, but 
they hesitated. The students of the Quartier 
Latin were making cartridges, for Count de la 
Borde had said that morning toa deputation which 
they had sent to the editor’s meeting, urging a re- 
course to arms: “ Gentlemen, you are right—our 
country no longer claims from us empty words; 
unanimous action, vigorous and powerful, can alone 
save her liberties.” And fromthe low wine shops 
around the Palais Royal there issued bands of 
men, carrying a bundle of the protests, who scat- 
tered themselves among the dancing-gardens in 
the suburbs, paying for liberal potations in which 
to drink the downfall of Charles X.—telling the 
workmen that they were all to be dismissed the 
next day—and shouting “ Vive le Charte.” “ Live 
the Charter,” echoed from thousands of lips, they 
knew not exactly why, but with its overthrow the 
intriguing agents of Louis Philippe cunningly 
wove in, the occupation of Paris by the allies, the 
disgrace of the cherished tricolor, and the banish- 
ment of Napoleon. ‘To possess a charter, accord- 
ing to Prince Polignac, who knew the Parisians 
well, is for the populace the full enjoyment of 
* three things—work to do, cheap bread, and few 
taxes to pay.” 

On Tuesday morning very few of the shops were 
open, and the garden of the Palais Royal was 
filled with the populace, listening to inflammatory 
harangues from the revolutionary agitators, who 
strove to impress upon their audiences that a char- 
ter was all that was necessary to alleviate their 
condition. By noon large bodies of the lower 
classes were parading the streets, uttering impre- 
cations upon the obvuoxious Ministers, and shout- 
ing ** Vive le Charte.” 

Unluckily for Charles X. he intrusted the com- 
mand of Paris to Marmont, Duke of Rayusa, who 
had betrayed Napoleon, and permitted the allied 
army toenter Paris. With only 12,000 men under 
the orders of this detested commander, the gov- 
ernment now resolved to enforce its edicts, and a 
Commissaire of Police supported by a company of 
gend'armes was sent to seize the presses of the 
‘* Temps,” one of the refractory journals. The 
house thus menaced was situated in the Rue Rich- 
elieu, one of the most frequented thoroughfares of 
Paris, and the presses which it was intended to 
seize were in the buildings at the further end of a 





which deliberately invited insurrection was not 





large court. The approach of the commissaire 
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being announced, Mr. Bande had the doors of the 
printing-house locked, and the gates opening on 
the street thrown wide open. The workmen, the 
contributors, and all the persons employed on the 
paper in any capacity, drew up in two files; Mr. 
Bande stationed himself in the space between 
them, bareheaded; and in that order all remained 
waiting the event in deep silence. The passers 
by were struck with curiosity and stopped; some 
of them bowed respectfully ; the gend’armes were 
uneasy. 

The commissaire arrived. Obliged to pass be- 
tween the two files of men, who stood mute and 
impassive on either hand, he became agitated, 
turned pale, and going up to Mr. Baude, he politely 
stated to him the object of his mission. “It is 
by virtue of the ordonnances, Monsieur,” said Mr. 
Baude, firmly, “ that you are come to demolish our 
presses. Well, then, it is inthe name of the law 
that I call on you to forbear.” The commissaire 
sent for a locksmith: he came, and the doors of 
the printing-house were about to be forced open. 
Mr. Baude stopped the man, and producing a copy 
of the Code, he read to him the article relating to 
the punishment of robbery accompanied with house- 
breaking. The locksmith uncovered his head to 
show his respect for the law; but being again or- 
dered by the commissaire to proceed, he seemed 
about to obey, when Mr. Baude said to him with 
ironical coolness, ‘Oh go on! it is only a matter 
of the galleys.” At the same time appealing from 
the commissaire to the Assize Courts, he drew out 
his pocket-book to enter the names of the wit- 
nesses present. ‘The pocket-book passed from 
hand to hand, and every one inscribed his name. 
Every particular in this scene was striking and 
singular,—Mr. Baude’s stature, his sturdy counte- 
nance, his keen eyes overhung with thick bushy 
brows, the law for whicli he demanded respect, 
the stubborn determination of the spectators, the 
protection of the absent Judges invoked with- 
in a few paces of a detachment of gend’armerie, 
the crowd that every moment grew denser out- 
side, and gave audible expressivn to its indigna- 
tion. The terrified locksmith threw up the job, 
and was loudly cheered. Another was sent for; 
he endeavored to execute the orders given him; 
bat suddenly found that his tools were gone. It 
was necessary to have recourse to the smith em- 
ployed to rivet the irons on the convicts. These 
proceedings, which took up several hours, and were 
witnessed by great numbers of persons, derived a 
real historical importance from the circumstances. 
By affording the people an example of disobedience 
combined with attachment to the laws, two era- 
vings of its nature were gratified,—viz., the love 
of manifesting its independence, and the necessity 
of feeling itself governed.* 

In the afternoon a body of troops fired upon a 


* Louis Blane’s History of Ten Years. 





group of people, who refused to disperse when 
summoned by a magistrate, and a man was killed. 
“'To arms! live the charter!” shouted the mob; 
barricades were thrown up, arms and ammunition 
were distributed by unknown hands, and the hos- 
tilities commenced, upon the issue of which de- 
pended a sovereignty. The fifth regiment of in- 
fantry refused to fire upon the people, and several 
other regiments faltered, while the insurgents dis- 
played indomitable courage. Day was just decli- 
ning, when aman appeared on the Quai de!’ Ecole, 
carrying in his hand that tricolor flag which had 
not been seen for fifteen years. No cry was ut- 
tered, no movement took place among the crowd 
drawn up along the river walls. Amazed, silent, 
and, as if immersed in their recollections, they 
continued gazing, long after it passed, on that 
standard, the unexpected sight of which evoked 
such glorious phantoms. Some aged men uncov- 
ered their heads, others shed tears; every face 
had turned pale. 

Lafayette had that morning read the ordonnances 
at La Grange, and, taking post- horses, was at Paris 
in the evening to offer to the insurgents the use of 
his name and person. He found that the liberal 
Deputies had been in session all day, but had done 
nothing, though the rattling of musket volleys had 
been heard throughout the afternoon, and some 
young men, who had come to cheer Mr. Perier, 
were charged upon by a squad of hussars, and 
wounded by the sabres under the windows of the 
council-room. Louis Blanc, from whom, as an 
eye-witness of the scene, we quote largely, gives 
a vivid description of the aspect of Paris that night. 
All along the Boulevards, on the Place Louis XV., 
the Place Vendome, and that of the Bastille, were 
Swiss or lancers, or gend’armes, or cuirassiers of 
the guards, or fuot soldiers; patrols crossing in ev- 
ery direction; in the Rues de |'EKchelle and des 
Pyramides attempts at barricades; and all around 
the Palais Royal a swarm of men assembled from 
all quarters to batten on revolt; musket shots as 
yet few and desultory ; at the foot of the columns 
of the Exchange a guardhouse blazing, and shed- 
ding an ominous flood of light over the square; 
under the peristyle of the Theatre of Novelties lay 
a corpse, after having been carried about with cries 
of “Vengeance!” darkness gathering thicker and 
thicker over the city from the destruction of the 
lamps ; men running up and down the Rue Riche- 
lieu bare-armed, with torches in their hands. 

On Wednesday, the 28th, all the disposable for- 
ces in the neighborhood of Paris were marched in- 
to the capital, and the strongest positions were oc- 
cupied by artillery—on the other hand, the whole 
population of Paris appeared to have risen as one 
man, every shop was shut, every artisan was in 
arms, carrying weapons of the most heterogeneous 
description, obtained partly from the Musée d’Ar- 
tillerie, partly from the various armorers’ shops, 
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and partly from the use of those numerous expe- 
dients to which a deep sense of determined patri- 
otism enables men to resort in such moments. An 
indefatigable frequenter of the drama, who repair- 
ed to the barricades, was astonished to find his ** dii 
penates” on the gui-vive inevery direction. Char- 
lemagne’s Sword was gleaming on one spot—Tan- 
cred’s Panoply was mounted in another—the Hel- 
mets of the Horatii rivalled with the Swords of 
Nero’s Freedmen—and halberds and partisans, the 
usual caparison of the minions of despotism, wa- 
ved high in the coarse hands of Sans-culottes. 

At four in the morning, a deputation of the Poly- 
technic School had been received by General La- 
fayette, and in a few hours these young heroes 
were directing the movements of the insurgents in 
every quarter of the city. The National Guard 
began to re-organize itself, and some imperial uni- 
forms were obtained from the wardrobe of a minor 
theatre. In vain did Mr. Arago attempt to per- 
suade the Duke of Ragusa to cease firing on the 
people—indignant that his regular troops had been 
in two instances repulsed by journeymen printers, 
who fired the type they-had been forbidden to use 
legitimately, he was determined to occupy the city. 
Barricades were erected of felled trees and over- 
turned carriages, while, as the troops moved on 
through the narrow, obstructed streets, an invisible 
enemy poured forth their fire, with deadly aim, 
from nearly every window. The very women, 
their passions roused, hurled down from the house- 
tops paving stones, logs of wood, and bricks, brui- 
sing and harassing the soldiers who escaped the 
shot. All hope of conciliation was destroyed, and 
it now remained for victory alone to decide be- 
tween the King and the people. The latter were 
inspired by the cry of “ Live the Charter,” and, 
although “ignorant of its meaning, they threw in- 
to it,” says Louis Blane, “ all the vague hopes that 
swelled their bosoms. Many of them died fora 
word they did not understand—the men who did 
understand it were to show themselves by-and-by, 
when the time was come to bury the dead.” 

The protest of the liberal Deputies was issued 
in the afternoon, though many of them had left the 
city, among them Mr. Thiers, who had taken re- 
fuge with Madame de Courchamp, at Montmoren- 
cy. Charles X. was at St. Cloud, and although 
he could hear the firing, he refused to credit the 
reports brought to him from time to time. ‘ The 
Parisians,” he said, ** are in a state of anarchy—an- 
archy will necessarily bring them to my feet.” 
This blind security was not shared by the mon- 
arch’s niece, the Duchess of Berri, who was posi- 
tive that the insurrection was the work of another 
uncle, the Duke of Orleans. So strong were her 
suspicions, that she organized a party to proceed 
to Neuilly, seize the Duke, and oblige him by force 
to consent to enter Paris with her, to exhibit her 
infant son Henri to the people, as their legitimate 





sovereign. Charles X. accidentally learned the 
project, and stopped it, saying—‘* Why, the Dake 
of Orleans is the best subject I have, and did he 
think there was any danger, he would be here to 
advise me.” He little thought that all that day 
messengers had passed between Neuilly, where 
Louis Philippe was, and Mr. Lafitte’s, every half 
hour, and that Mr. Oudart, secretary to the Du- 
chess, had been the bearer of the more confidential 
communications. 

Before night the tricolor waved in triumph from 
the Hotel de Ville and Notre Dame, and the troops 
were concentrated around the Tuileries. Tacitus 
says that a cloudy sky is a disastrous omen, and 
that the midnight enterprise Janguishes under the 
omen of a clouded moon; but the citizen soldiers 
were happy in their auspices, for pure and bright as 
their aspirations for liberty was the heaven above 
their heads on the night between the 28th and 29th 
of July. Few Parisians closed their eyes, for 
though the tocsin had ceased to sound, and the firing 
had ceased, a solemn murmur of busy labor was 
every where heard. In every street paving stones 
were torn up and trees cut down to form barricades, 
the gunsmiths “ plied their rattling trade,” and the 
groans of the wounded on their way to the hospitals 
were mingled with the sharp challenge, or the 
watchful “ sentinel, guard well your post,” which 
one hundred thousand citizens on foot for liberty 
passed, from one to another, every quarter of an 
hour. 

A newspaper of the day, “ La Tribune,” narrates 
an interesting scene which occurred at one of the 
barricades in the Rue Cadet, between the hours of 
one and two in the morning, when an old man, 
walking with difficulty, sought to pass. 

** Halt,” cries the sentinel ; “‘ corporal, come and 
reconnoitre.” (The corporal was a working man.) 
“You must come to the post, you fellows there ; 
and you shall tell us what keeps you abroad so 
late.” The group walk toward the post, where 
each of the unknown undergoes an examination. 
First, a man well stricken in years, of venerable 
countenance, and for whose passage it had been 
necessary to make breaches in two or three of the 
barricades—then, three other persons, who appear- 
ed to be under his orders, as aides-de-camp. All 
this appeared very suspicious to the Commandant, 
who sharply interrogated the old man. The latter 
replied to him: “* Captain, you see me moved to the 
very soul at the spectacle which you make me wit- 
ness ; embrace me, and know that I am one of your 
old comrades!” The Commandant hesitated. “ It 
is General Lafayette!” said some one. Every one 
flew into his arms; but the Commandant, resuming 
all his gravity : “* Gentlemen,” said he, “ to arms !” 
and immediately all fell into line, and the General 
reviewed the post, us in the most regular army. 





At sunrise on the 29th, the Jourgeois took up 
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arms, and joined the insurgents, whose ranks, thus | 
far, had been filled with wild students, Phalanste- 
rians, St. Simonians, Communists, and other anar- 
chists, secretly instigated by agents from the Palais 
Royal. They had accomplished wonders, but there 
was danger of revolutionary excess, and when La- 
fitte called upon the middle classes to join the popu- 
lace in order to check their mad audacity, and es- 
tablish a firm constitutional government, few refu- 
sed. A regular system of attack was now organ- 
ized, and from every quarter of the capital marched 
columns, in whose ranks were to be seen mechan- | 
ics and noblemen, veteran soldiers and boys, uni-| 
forms and rags, led on to victory by the ardent | 
Polytechnic students—Generals of twenty years, | 
as Beranger called them. Prodigies of valor were | 
enacted by many of these improvised battalions, and | 
we even read of boys waving the tricolor flag amidst 
the volleys of grape-shot, and rushing among the 
enemy's squadrons to poniard the horse of the dra- 
goon whom they could not reach. The King’s 
troops, particularly the Swiss guards, “ fought like 
brave men, long and well,” but they could not re- 
sist the masses which attacked them on all sides. 
The Louvre was evacuated—-the last company of | 
the Swiss foot guards fell in the Place de Carrou- 
sel—and at one o'clock, Charles X. looking through 
a telescope from the Palace of St. Cloud, saw the 
fiery tricolor waving in triumph over the Palace of 
the Tuileries. The insurgents had conquered, and 
walked through regal halls, as the Spartan army 
did through the palace of Xerxes, without commit- 
ting the slightest acts of violence—for to have de- 
vastated or plundered would have brought death. 
The bourgeoisie were determined to enforce law 
and order, and while they humored the mob by join- 
ing in the chorus of La Marseillaise, they succeed- 
ed in inspiring in their breasts a delicate sense of 
honor, which would not have discredited the days 
of chivalry. 

At this moment, Lafitte declared ata meeting of 
the Deputies, that as they had remained behind the 
people, they must now at least endeavor to over- 
take them by organizing without delay a Provi- 
sional Government, with General Lafayette at its| 
head. Half an hour after the Tuileries surrender- 
ed, this Provisional Government was on its trium- 
phal march to the Hotel de Ville, amid shouts of 
“ Vive Lafayette!” passing through barricades 
stained with fresh blood, while from the house-tops, 
from whence, but a few hours before, massive pa- 
ving stones had been cast with destructive force up- 
on the doomed soldiery, now showered gentle flow- 
ers and tricolored cockades on the revolutionary 
veteran. The entire capital resounded with shouts 
of joy, which went up from the square in front of 
the Hotel de Ville as the procession arrived, and 
Lafayette entered the walls, where, forty years be- 
fore, another generation had placed him at the head 








of the Revolution of 1789. Some one wishing to 








show him the way: “I know it better than you all 
do,” said he with a smile, and ascended the grand 
staircase. 

Monsieur Sarrans, his aid-de-camp, gives us a 
vivid picture of the scene which these head-quar- 
ters of insurrection presented : “* What mighty re- 
collections were intermingled with others yet more 
grand! ‘Those immense halls, filled with crowds 
of citizens of every class, of every age—those 
combatants, intoxicated by victory, interesting by 
their wounds—those hangings, covered with fleur- 
de-lis, coolly torn to pieces—the bust of Louis 
XVIII. thrown upon the floor; that of Charles X. 
dashed to atoms—those citizen soldiers arriving 
from all sides to announce the defeat of the ene- 
mies of liberty, the carrying of the Louvre, the 
Tuileries, and the barracks of Babylon, bringing 
the colors, and dragging along the cannon which 
they had forcibly taken from the soldiers of Charles 
X.--orders dictated in haste, and dispatched in 
every direction, to pursue and harass the Royalists 
in their retreat—those guards with naked arms— 
military posts forming at every point—the Place de 
Gréve covered with ammunition wagons and bro- 
ken arms—the whole Polytechnic school in battle 
array—elsewhere pious hands already digging the 
grave of the heroes of liberty—in short, this com- 
pound of a popular tumult and a real battle against 
experienced troops and generals, resolving itself 
into a multitude of attacks of posts and partial suc- 
cesses—all this, rendered vivid and animated by 
the consciousness of a great triumph, presented a 
spectacle worthy the pen of a Tacitus or a Sallust.” 

That afternoon the tricolored flag waved from 
every public building in Paris; not a man was to 
be seen unadorned with the tricolored cockade. 
Prompt measures were taken for the preservatioa 
of the public tranquillity, and the following procla- 
mation was placarded upon the walls: 


“My dear fellow-citizens and brave comrades, 

* The confidence of the people of Paris calls me 
once more to the command of the public force. 
With joy and devotedness I have accepted the pow- 
er that has been intrusted to me, and now, as in 
1789, I feel myself strong in the approbation of my 


honorable colleagues now assembled in Paris. I 


shall make no profession of faith; my opinions are 
known. ‘The conduct of the Parisian population, 
during these last days of trial, renders me more 
than eyer proud of being at its head. 

** Liberty shall triumph, or we will perish to- 
gether. 

“ Vive la Liberté! Vive la Patrie! 
“ LAFAYETTE.” 
“ Paris, July 29, 1830.” 


His forces slain or dispersed, the Duke of Ra- 
gusa fled to St. Cloud, where, the day before, he 
had pledged himself to keep possession of the ca- 
pital for at least a fortnight longer. The news that 
the rebels were victorious so incensed the Duke of 
Angouleme, that he demanded the Duke’s sword, 
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and broke it over the pommel of his saddle, order- 
ing him into arrest. This act of violence was dis- 
approved of by Charles X., who limited the arrest 
to four hours, and at dinner time sent to inform the 
Duke that a cover was placed for him at the royal 
table. The invitation was not accepted. Finding 
that further resistance to the popular will was use- 
less, the King consented to repeal the ordonnan- 
ces, and directed the Duke of Mortemart to repair 
to Paris, and treat for his abdication, as well as for 
that of the Duke of Angouleme, in favor of his 
grandson, who would ascend the throne as Henri 
V. Well informed politicians have expressed it as 
their opinion, that had the Duke of Montemart seen 
the leading Deputies that night, the elder branch 
might have saved the throne. 

The confidence of Charles X. in Louis Philippe 
remained unshaken. As he coolly sat at the whist 
table, enjoying his usual rubber, Monsieur Duras 
(first gentleman of the bed-chamber) trumped his 
king of hearts with a knave of clubs, and the Du- 


At four o'clock on the morning of the 30th, La- 
fitte received a letter from one of the agents he 
had sent thither on the preceding day, which con- 
tained, in the following closing paragraph, the final 
instructions of the arch-conspirator. 


“It is proposed to wait on him in the name of 
the constituted authorities, suitably accompanied, 
and to offer him the crown. Should he plead family 
considerations or scruples of delicacy, it will be 
answered him, that his abode in Paris is important 
to the tranquillity of the capital and of France, and 
that it is necessary to place him in safety there. 
The infallibility of this measure may be relied on. 
Furthermore, it may be set down for certain, that 
the Duke of Orleans will not be slow to unite him- 
self fully with the wishes of the nation.” 


A copy of this was carried to the office of the 
‘* National,” where Messrs. Thiers, Mignet, and 
Beranger were in session, and in an hour placards 
from their pens were profusely distributed in every 
direction. One will give an idea of all. 





chess of Berri remarked, “ So, my uncle, you wi! 
fall a victim.” ‘ Banish these suspicions against 
those good d’Orleans,” replied the monarch; ‘there 
are not more loyal people in France, and just now, 
when I heard a lieutenant of the guards say that 
he could have seized the Duke, 1 told him that, 
had he laid a finger on him, ] should have loudly 
disavowed the act.” 

“Who shall rule France?” was that night dis- 
cussed by thousands—the aristocracy advocating the 
claims of Henri V., the bourgeoisie the Duke of 
Orleans, the war party young Napoleon, and the 
liberals a President. ‘To-General Lafayette a Re- 
public, modelled after the United States, was the 
dream of a long life, but the people remembered 
the excesses of 1789. ‘“ Take the Duke of Or- 
leans for your King,” said Monsieur Lafitte—* Lib- 
erty will be satisfied with the sacrifice of legitima- 
cy! Order will thank you for saving it from Robe- 
spierre! England, in your revolution, will recog- 
nise her own !” 

“Take Louis Philippe as our King!” replied 
Monsieur de Glandeves. “* Why, are you not aware 
that he is accused of having approved of the ho- 
micidal votes of his father, and having been impli- 
cated in schemes for seizing the throne since he 
was eighteen, besides having fought against Na- 
poleon ? Do not all impartial observers accuse him 
of constant intrigue since 1815, procuring the res- 
titution of his stipend in defiance of the law, cring- 


“The Duke of Orleans has carried the tricolor 
flag under the enemy’s fire; the Duke of Orleans 
ean alone carry it again. We will have no other 
flaz. 

“The Duke of Orleans does not declare him- 
self. He waits for the expression of our wishes. 
Let us proclaim those wishes, and he will accept 
the charter, as we have always understood and de- 
sired it. It is from the French people he will hold 
his crown.” 


These placards provoked an explosion of anger 
among the Liberals, and Pierre Leroux hurried to 
the Hotel de Ville to remonstrate with Lafayette, 
declaring that the accession of another Bourbon 
would be the signal for a renewal of the conflict. 
The General is represented as having sat immova- 
ble in a large arm-chair, apparently lost in deep 
thought, and would undoubtedly have opposed Louis 
Philippe, had it not been for the appearance of 
Odilon Barrot, who prevailed upon him to uphold 
a constitutional monarchy. 

Louis Philippe bad left Neuilly on the morning 
of the 30th for Rainey, and was therefore away 
from home when Messrs. Dupin, Persil and Thiers 
arrived, bringing an informal offer of the crown 
from the Chamber of Deputies. The Duchess of 
Orleans could not bear to see her family honored 
by “a crown snatched from the head of an old 
man, who had always proved himself to be a faith- 
fal kinsman and a generous friend ;” but the ambi- 


ing at court, and out of court flattering the mischief | tious Madame Adelaide promised that if her broth- 


makers? And, above all, has he not been so loaded | 


with favors by the elder branch, that it would be 
the blackest ingratitude for him to seize their her- 
itaget” “Ah, my good Sir,” was Lafitte’s reply, 
“the Duke is such a good husband and so kind a 
father—besides, he would improve the commercial 
prosperity of the country. The bourgeors will give 
him their support.” 





er could not be found to accept what stould be 
tendered him, she would receive it in his name. 
“Only,” said the diplomatic Princess to Thiers, 
“we must have acare that Europe does not think this 
revolution has been gotten up merely to change the 
crown of France, and attribute the fall of Charles 
X. to the intrigues of the Duke of Orleans.” In 
a few hours a committee of the Chamber of Depu- 
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ties presented themselves at Neuilly, bearing the 
following proclamation : 


“To tHe Citizens or France :—The meeting 
of Deputies at this time in Paris, has deemed it 
urgently necessary to entreat his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Orleans to repair to the capital, to 
exercise there the functions of Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom, and to express to him their desire 
to preserve the tricolored cockade. It has, more- 
over, felt impressed with the necessity of applying 
itself, without intermission, to the task of securing 
to France, in the approaching session of the Chamwn- 
bers, all the indispensable guarantees for the full 
and entire execution of the charter.” 


Returning to Neuilly in the evening, Louis Phil- 
ippe read this important document at the gate of 
his park, by the pale and flickering light of a torch, 
and immediately set out for the Palais Royal. He 
arrived about midnight, accompanied by only three 
persons, wearing the tri-colored cockade, and an- 
swering to the sentries’ challenge, as they clam- 
bered over the barricades, ‘‘ Vive la Charte.” 
Strange to say, no sooner had he written notes to 
Lafitte and Lafayette, than he despatched a mes- 
senger for the Duke of Mortemart, who had been 
repulsed from the Chamber of Deputies as testa- 
mentary executor of Charles X. Louis Blanc 
thus describes the interview : 

The Duke of Mortemart followed the messen- 
ger, and was introduced through the roof of the 
palace into a small closet opening to the right on 
the court, and not belonging to the apartments oc- 
cupied by the family. Louis Philippe was lying 
on a mattress on the floor, in his shirt, and only 
half covered with a shabby quilt. His face was 
bathed in perspiration, there was a lurid fire in his 
eye, and all about him bespoke extreme fatigue and 
extraordinary excitement of mind. He began to 
speak the moment the Duke of Mortemart enter- 
ed, and expressed himself with great volubility and 
earnestness, protesting his attachment to the elder 
branch, and vowing he had only come to Paris to 
save the city from anarchy. At this moment a 
great noise was heard in the court, where people 
were shouting Vive le Duc d’ Orleans! “ You 
hear that, Monseigneur,” said De Mortemart. 
“‘ those shouts are for you.” ‘ No! No!” replied 
the Duke of Orleans, with increased vehemence ; 
“7 will suffer death sooner than accept the crown.” 
He seized a pen and wrote a letter to Charles X.., 
which he sealed and delivered to De Mortemart, 
who carried it away in the folds of his cravat. 

By a curious coincidence—L.ouis Blanc goes on 
to say—almost at the very hour that these things 
were passing in Paris, in the Palais Royal, the 
Duchess of Berri started out of bed at St. Cloud, 
agitated by a thousand terrors, and ran half dressed 
to awaken the Dauphin, and to reproach him for an 
obstinacy that endangered the lives of two poor 
children. Distressed and overcome by the cries 





and tears of a mother, the Dauphin acquainted 
Charles X. that St. Clond was threatened, and that 
the seat of the monarchy must be moved a little 
farther ; and some minutes afterwards, before day- 
break, Charles X., the Duchess of Berri, and the 
children, were on their way to Trianon, under the 
protection of an escort of gardes du corps. The 
aspect of the camp boded ill; and bitter thoughts 
were written in the faces of all those armed ser- 
vants of fugitive royalty. The remains of the 
royal kitchen, distributed among the soldiers, sent 
some flashes of gaiety through this dense and dis- 
mal gloom ; but whilst some were dividing this un- 
expected booty among them, with laughter, others 
were abandoning their colors, and scattering their 
arms over the road as they fled. Little depen- 
dence can be placed on hired bayonets. 


Early on the morning of the 31st, the deputation 
of the Chamber of Deputies waited on Louis Phil- 
ippe for his decision, and found him nearly over- 
powered by fear and hope, for Charles X. was still 
at the head of a powerful army,and the Duchess was 
openly opposed to her husband’s dethroning his gen- 
erous kinsman, At last he sent Marshal Sebastiani 
to Talleyrand for his decision, and that old diplo- 
matist settled the matter by saying, with the flip- 
pancy of a political coxcomb, “ It is well—let him 
accept.” In an hour the following proclamation 
was placarded : 


‘* INHABITANTS OF Paris,— 

“The Deputies of France, at this moment as- 
sembled in Paris, have expressed their desire that 
I should betake myself to this capital, to exercise 
there the functions of Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. 

“1 have not hesitated to come and partake your 
dangers, to place myself in the midst of this hero- 
ic population, and use all my endeavors to preserve 
you from civil war and anarchy. On entering the 
city of Paris I wore with pride those glorious col- 
ors you have resumed, and which I had myself long 
carried. 

“The Chambers are about to assemble: they 
will consult on the means of securing the reign of 
the laws, and the maintenance of the rights of the 
nation. 

* A charter shall henceforth be a true thing. 

Louis Paitipre p’OrLKaANs.” 


Surrounded by a numerous staff, and escorted 
by the Deputies, Louis Philippe now set out for 
the Hotel de Ville, passing over half-demolished 
barricades, and by new-closed graves. Yet there 
was no cheering, no enthusiasm, and where one 
eried ‘* Vive le Duc d’Orleans !” a thousand cried 
“ Vive le République! Vive Lafayette!” for the 
people felt that they had not been consulted, and 
the Bourbon blood of the Prince excited a violent 
irritation. The procession entered the Hotel de 
Ville, Lafayette receiving his royal visitor with 
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the politeness of a gentleman, delighted to do the 
honors of a wholly popular sovereignty to a Prince, 
and then all eyes on the square were turned to the 
grand baleony. A sullen grief was depicted in 
the faces of the recent combatants, and others in 
the crowd were ghastly pale with fear. At last 
the windows were swung open, and Lafayette, (the 
picture of the arbiter of the troubled hour deseri- 
bed by Virgil.) his aged head crowned with the 
character of seventy years, appeared on that same 
baleony where he had been su conspicuous nearly 
fifty years before, waving in one hand the flag of 
the old Republic, and presenting with the other 
the candidate for the new monarchy. Then, and 
not till then, says an eye-witness, burst out the 
loud, hearty, and long resounding shouts of the 
populace ; then, and not till then, the people who 
had been fighting for their liberties, the party that 
had been plotting for Louis Philippe, and the de- 
ceived bourgeois united in upholding a Prince who 
was “to put an end to all revolutions, and to es- 
tablish on a permanent basis the institutions of 
France.” 





MRS. LEWIS’ POEMS.* 
BY EDGAR A. POR. 


Mrs. Lewis has, in a very short space of time, 
attained a high poetical reputation. 
the youngest of our poetesses ; and it is only since 
the publication of her “ Records of the Heart,” in 
1844, that she can be said to have become known 
to the literary world :—although her “ Ruins of Pa- 
lenque” which appeared in the “ New-World” 
sometime, we think, in 1810, made a most decided 
impression among a comparatively limited circle of 
readers. It was a composition of unquestionable 
merit, on a topic of infallible interest. In 1846, 
Mrs. Lewis published, in ‘* The Democratic Re- 
view,” a poem called * The Broken Heart,” in 
three cantos, and subsequently has written many 
minor pieces for the “ American” and “ Demo- 
cratic” Reviews, and for various other periodical 
works. In all her writings we perceive a marked 
idiosyncrasy—so that we might recognize her hand 
immediately in any of her anonymous productions. 
Passion, enthusiasm, and abandon are her prevail- 
ing traits. In these particulars she puts us more 
in mind of Maria del Occidente than of any other 
American poetess. 

There has been lately exhibited, at the Academy 


* The Child of the Sea and other Poems. By S. Anna 
Lewis, author of “ Records of the Heart,” etc., etc. 


Vor. XIV—72 


She is one of 





of Fine Arts in New York, a portrait of Mrs. 
Lewis, by Elliot, which is at the same time a for- 
cible likeness and one of the most praiseworthy 
pictures ever painted. In fact, we have seen no- 
thing better from Sir Thomas Lawrence ;—it alone 
would suffice to place Elliot at the head of his pro- 
fession in this country—we mean, of course, as a 
painter of portraits. This picture conveys a dis- 
tinct idea of the personal authoress. She is, as 
we have already mentioned, quite young—probably 
not more than 25 or 26—with dark and very ex- 
pressive hazel eyes and chesnut hair, naturally 
curling—a poetical face, if ever one existed. Her 
form is finely turned—full, without being too mach 
so, and slightly above the mediam height. Her 
demeanour is noticeable for dignity, grace and re- 
pose. She goes little into society and resides at 
present in Brooklyn, N. Y. with her husband, S. 
D. Lewis, Esg., Counsellor at Law. We have 
thought that these succinct personal particulars of 
one, who will most probably, at no very distant day, 
occupy a high, if not the highest, position among 
American poetesses, might not prove uninteresting 
to our readers. 

The “ Records of the Heart” was received with 
unusual favor at the period of its issue. It con- 
sists, principally, of poems of length. The lead- 
ing one is “ Florence,” a tale of romantic passion, 
founded on an Italian tradition of great poetic ca- 
pability and well managed by the fair authoress. 
It displays, however, somewhat less of polish and 
a good deal less of assured power than we see 
evinced in her “ Child of the Sea.” We quote a 
brief passage, by way, merely, of instancing the 
general spirit and earnest movement of the verse : 


Morn is abroad ; the sun is up; 

The dew fills high each lily’s cup. 

Ten thousand flowerets springing there 
Diffuse their ucense through the air, 

And, smiling, hail the morning beam ; 
The fawns plunge panting in the stream, 

Or through the vale with light foot spring : 
Insect and bird are on the wing 

And all is bright, as when in May 

Young Nature holds high holiday. 


‘‘ Florence,” however, is more especially notice- 
able for the profusion of its original imagery—as 
for example : 


The cypress in funereal gloom 
Folds its dark arms above the tomb. 


“ Tenel” (pronounced Thanail,) Melpomene, (a 
glowing tribute to L. E. L.,) “ The Last Hour of 
Sappho,” “ Laone,” and * The Bride of Guaya- 
quil,” are all poems of considerable length and of 
rare merit in various ways. ‘Their conduct as nar- 
ratives, is, perhaps, less remarkable than their gen- 
eral effect as poems proper. ‘They leave invaria- 


bly on the reader’s heart a sense of beauty and of 
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We have read this little poem more than twenty 


which make up the volume of which we speak, |times and always with increasing admiration. J¢ 
‘(Records of the Heart”) we are forced to recog- | is inerpressibly beautiful. No one of real feeling 
nize the truth and perfect appositeness of the title—|can peruse it without a strong inclination to tears, 


we are made to feel that it is here indeed the heart 


The passionate earnestness of the following lines 


will be acknowledged by every reader capable of 


appreciating that species of poetry of which the 
essentiality and inspiration is truth. 


THE FORSAKEN. 


It hath beer said—for all who die 
There is a tear; 

Some pining, bleeding heart to sigh 
O’er every bier :— 

But in that hour of pain and dread 
Who will draw near 

Around my humble couch and shed 
One farewell tear? 


Who watch my life's departing ray 
In deep despair 
And soothe my spirit on its way 
With holy prayer? 
What mourner round my bier will come 
In “ weeds of wo” 
And follow me to my long home 
Solemn and slow ? 


When lying on my clayey bed, 
In icy sleep, 

Who there by pure affection led 
Will come and weep; 

By the pale moon implant the rose 
Upon my breast, 

And bid it cheer my dark repose— 
My lowly rest? 


Could I but know when I am sleeping 
Low in the ground 

One faithful heart would there be keeping 
Watch all night round, 

As if some gem lay shrined beneath 
That sod’s cold gloom, 

’ Twould mitigate the pangs of death 
And light the tomb. 


Ves, in that hour if I could feel 
From halls of glee 

And Beauty's presence one would steal 
In secresy, 

And come and sit and weep by me 
In nights’ deep noon— 

Oh! I would ask of Memory 
No other boon. 


But ah! a lonelier fate is mine— 
A deeper wo: 
From all | love in youth’s sweet time 
I soon must go— 
Draw round me my cold robes of white, 
In a dark spot, 
To sleep through Death's long dreamless night, 
Lone and forgot. 


‘Its irresistible charm is its absolute ¢truth—the un- 
which records, rather than the fancy which invents. | affected naturalness of its thought. 


The sentiment 


|which forms the basis of the composition is, per- 
haps, at once the most universal and the most pas- 


sionale of sentiments. No human being exists, 
over the age of fifteen, who has not, in his heart 
of hearts, a ready echo for all here so pathetically 
expressed. The essential poetry of the ideas would 
only be impaired by * foreign ornament.” This is 
a case in which we should be repelled by the mere 
conventionalities of the Muse. We demand, for 
such thoughts, the most rigorous simplicity at all 
points. It will be observed that, strictly speaking, 
there is not an attempt at “ imagery” in the whole 
poem. Allis direct, terse, penetrating. Ina word 
nothing could be better done. The versification, 
while in full keeping with the general character of 
simplicity, has in certain passages a vigorous, 
trenchant euphony which would confer honor on 
the most accomplished masters of the art. We 
refer, especially to the lines: 


And follow me to my long home 
Solemn and slow 


and to the quatrain : 


Could I but know when [ am sleeping 
Low in the ground 

One faithful heart would there be keeping 
Watch all night round. 


The initial trochee here, in each instance, substi- 
tuted for the iambus produces, so naturally as to 
seem accidentally, a very effective echo of sound 
to sense. The thought included in the line “ And 
light the tomb,” should be dwelt upon to be appre- 
ciated in its full extent of beauty ; and the verses 
which | have italicized in the last stanza are poe- 
try—poetry in the purest sense of that much mis- 
used word. They have power—indisputable pow- 
er; making us thrill with a sense of their weird 
magnificence as we read them. 

In “ The Child of the Sea,” Mrs. Lewis has 
accomplished a much more comprehensive at least, 
if not at all points a more commendable poem than 
any included in her “ Records of the Heart.” One 
of its most distinguishing merits is the admirable 
conduct of its narrative—in which every incident 
has its proper position—where nothing is inconse- 
quent or incoherent—and where, above all, the rich 
and vivid interest is never, for a single moment, 
permitted to flag. How few, even of the most ac- 
complished and skilful of poets, are successful in 
the management of a story, when that story has to 
be told in verse. The difficulty is easily analyzed. 





In all mere narrations there are particulars of the 
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dullest prose, which are inevitable and indispensa- 
ble, but which serve no other purpose than to bind 
together the true interest of the incidents—in a 
word, erplanatory passages which are yet to be 
** so done into verse” as not to let down the imagi- 
nation from its pride of. place. Absolutely to po- 
etize these explantory passages is beyond the reach 
of art, for prose, and that of the flattest kind, is 
their essentiality ; but the sil of the artist should 
be sufficient to gloss them over so as to seem poetry 
amid the poetry by which they are surrounded. 
For this end a very consummate art is demanded. 
Here the tricks of phraseology—quaintnesses—and 
rhythmical effects, come opportunely into play. 
Of the species of skill required, Moore, in his 
** Alciphron,” has given us, upon the whole, the 
happiest exemplification :—but Mrs. Lewis has 
very admirably succeeded in her “ Child of the 
Sea.” We are strongly tempted ; by way of show- 
ing what we mean, to give here a digest of her 
narrative, with comments—but this would be doing 
the author injustice, in anticipating the interest of 
her work. 

The poem, although widely differing in subject 
from any of Mrs. Lewis’ prior compositions, and 
far superior to any of them in general vigor, artis- 
tic skill, and assured certainty of purpose, is nev- 
ertheless easily recognizable as the production of 
the same mind which originated ** Florence’? and 
‘“The Forsaken.” We perceive, throughont, the 
same passion, the same enthusiasm, and the same 
seemingly reckless abandon of thought and man- 
ner which we have already mentioned as charac- 
terizing the writer. We should have spoken also, 
of a fastidious yet most sensitive and almost vo- 
luptuous sense of Beauty. These are the general 
traits of “* The Child of the Sea :” but undoubtedly 
the chief value of the poem, to ordinary readers, 
will be found to lie in the aggregation of its imagi- 
native passages—its quotable points. We give a 
few of these at random :—the opening lines wil] 
be at once appreciated : 


Where blooms the myrtle and the olive flings 
Its aromatic breath upon the air ; 

Where the sad bird of night forever sings 
Meet anthems for the Children of Despair. 


Again: 


Fresh blows the breeze on Tarick’s burnished bay ; 
The silent sea-mews bend them through the spray : 
The Beauty-freighted barges bound afar 

To the soft music of the gay guitar. 


—the oblivious world of sleep— 
That rayless realm where Fancy never beams— 
That Nothingness beyond the Land of Dreams. 


Folded his arms across his sable vest, 
As if to keep the heart within his breast. 

he lingers by the streams, 
Pondering on incommunicable themes. 



























Nor notes the fawn that tamely by him glides 
The violets lifting up their azure eyes 
Like timid virgins whom Love's steps surprise. 


And all is hushed—so still—so silent there 
That one might hear an angel wing the air. 


Adown the groves and dewy vales afar 
Tinkles the serenader’s soft guitar. 


her tender cares, 

Her solemn sighs, her silent streaming tears, 
Her more than woman's soft solicitude 

To soothe his spirit in its frantic mood. 





Now by the crags—then by each pendant bough 
Steadies his steps adown the mountain's brow. 


Sinks on his crimsoun couch, so long unsought, 
And fioats along the phantom stream of thought. 


Ah, no! for there are times when the sick soul 
Lies calm amid the storms that round it roll, 
Indifferent to Fate or to what haven 

By the terrific tempest it is driven. 


The Dahlias, leaning from the golden vase, 

Peer pensively upon her pallid face, 

While the sweet songster o'er the oaken door 

Looks through his grate and warbles “* weep no more !” 





lovely in her misery, 
As jewel sparkling up through the dark sea. 


Where hung the fiery moon and stars of blood, 
And phantom ships rolled on the rolling flood. 


My mind by grief was ripened ere its time, 

And knowledge came spontaneous as a chime 
That flows into the soul, unbid, unsought; 

On Earth and Air and Heaven I fed my thought— 
On Ocean’s teachings—A2tna’s lava tears— 
Ruins and wrecks and nameless sepulchres 


Each morning brought to them untasted bliss. 

No pangs—no sorrows came with varying years— 
No cold distrust—no faithlessness—no tears— 
But hand in hand as Eve and Adam trod 

Eden, they walked beneath the smile of God. 


It will be understood, of course, that we quote 
these brief passages by no means as the best, or 
even as particularly excelling the rest of the poem, 
on an averaged estimate of merit, but simply with a 
view of exemplifying some of the author’s more ob- 
vious traits—those, especially, of vigorous rhythm, 
and forcible expression. In no case can the loftier 
qualities of a truly great poem be conveyed through 
the citation of its component portions, in detail, 
even when long extracts are given—how much less, 
then, by such mere points as we have selected. If 
we err not greatly, “The Chifa of the Sea” will 
confer immortality on its author. 
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ALL THINGS SPEAK OF GOD. 


BY J. A. TURNER. 


The flower that blushes on its stem 
Reveals its Maker’s name, 

As caskets that conceal the gem 
Bespeak the inward flame. 


The bubbling brook that sends its stream 
Its pebbly bed along, 

Delights to kisa the solar beam 
And pour its praise in song. 


The zephyr that unfurls its wing, 
To fan the evening dew, 

And coolness o’er the desert fling, 
Bespeaks its Maker too. 


The bird that warbles on the tree 
And earols lightsome lays, 

But lends its tuneful melody 
To its Creator’s praise. 


The star that twinkles in the sky 
And smiles a gem of light, 

Proclaims that lustrous orbs on high 
But shine with borrowed light. 





REMINISCENCES OF A TRAVELLER. 
NO. VII. 


The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Blind Asylum in Paris. 


Not far from the little free-stone chapel which 
crowns the summit of Mont Louis in the cemetery 


race, for whose benefit, the time and labors of these 
humane and distinguished men were applied with 
such blessed success. They have passed from the 
earth, but imperishable must ever be the fame and 
fruits of their good works, their ingenuity and ex- 
ertions ;—to borrow the words of an interesting 
tourist, their names and praises shall live, when 
the marble upon which they are engraved, shall 
have crumbled into dust. 

The Abbé de L’Epée possessed only a moderate 
income, yet supported at his own private expense 
no less than forty deaf and dumb children, and by 
his indefatigable instructions and patience, accom- 
plished his design of rendering them susceptive of 
enjoyment within themselves and useful members 
of Society. He even communicated to them the 
knowledge of various languages and sciences— 
some became mathematicians and engineers, and 
others poets and writers for literary works——all 
were taught a trade or profession. Such was his 
regard for his protegées, that when quite an old 
man, he has been known to deprive himself of a 
fire during an entire winter, in order to supply them 
liberally with ¢hat, and other comforts. 
Government at length rewarded his generosity 
and successful efforts by its patronage, and erected 
a public Institution which was committed to his 
guidance and control. It is located in the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Jaques, towards the southern extrem- 
ity of Paris, and is certainly one of the most in- 
teresting establishments in the city. 

One morning in every week it is thrown open 
for public inspection, and at the close of every 
month there is a public examination of the pupils, 
to which admission may be obtained by merely ap- 
plying to the director for tickets, and well worth 
while it is to do this and go there to witness an in- 
teresting and touehing scene, which will occupy 
only a few hours and leave a pleasing and lasting 


of Pere La Chaise, stands a small black marble | impression on both mind and heart. 


sepulchre, bearing the date of 1823, and the name 


The number of pupils is limited to ninety, and 


of Sicard, spelt in the expressive manual Alpha-|their rapid progress and attainments in different 
bet of the Deaf and Dumb. The letters are form-| branches of knowledge, their development of pow- 
ed by six hands, delineated in different positions,|er and acuteness in metaphysical reasoning—-in 
after the manner of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and | short, their utter change from mental obscurity to 


neatly carved on the front of the tomb. 

It is an object of peculiar interest, and we paused 
before it, not from curiosity alone, but from an in- 
nate feeling of respect for the memory of him whose 
remains are enshrined within—whose life and ta- 
lents were so nobly, so energetically devoted to that 


work of wonder and benevolence, the education of 


the Deaf and Dumb! 

To the Abbé Roch Ambroise Cucurron Sicard 
of Tousseret, near Bordeaux, and to his teacher 
and predecessor, the Abbé Charles Michael de 
L’Epée, of Versailles, both the gratitude and ad- 
miration of all philanthropists are due, but more es- 


soul-cheering light of intellect, inspire the visitor 
with pleasure and amazement, and almost induce 
the belief that providence, who always “ tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,” has bestowed on this 
unfortunate class of human beings, higher capaci- 
ties than common, to compensate in some measure 
for their deprivation of hearing and speech. 

After the death of the Abbé de L’Epée, which 
oceurred in 1789, his friend and assistant, the Abbé 
Sicard, conducted the sehool with equal skill and 
credit-—indeed it seemed as if, like Elijah of old, 
his master had cast his mantle upon him, and with 
it transmitted Ais ability and zeal for the office he 





pecially the gratitude of such as have ties connec- 
ting them with that once helpless portion of our 


bequeathed to him. 
To the original list of studies, Monsieur Sicard 
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added the accomplishments of drawing, painting 
and working in Mosaic, and had the gratification 
of sending forth from his seminary many proficients 
in each, but death, the fell destrover of the good 
as well as the wicked, put an end to the labors of 
this excellent man, while in the prime of his life 
and usefulness, and on the 10th of May, 1822, (a 
gloomy day for the poor mutes!) he was laid upon 
his bier. When we were in Paris,the Abbé Gon- 
delin, occupied his place at the head of the Institu- 
tion and Madame had charge of the girls, for both 
male and female children are admitted, a circum- 
stance I have neglected to mention. 

Those who can afford to pay, are charged for 
board and tuition, but the poor are received gratui- 
tously: none of the latter, however, are suffered 
to enter without the testimony of a surgeon to their 
being deaf and dumb, nor without the most satis- 
factory proofs that their parents are unable to pro- 
vide for their support and education. 

When these are obtained, the candidates are 
welcomed to a comfortable home, there to reside 
five years and be fitted to share in the pursuits of 
their fellow-creatures, and maintain themselves by 
that trade or profession they may prove best cal- 
culated to acquire. Dr. Johnson calls their edu- 
cation “ a philosophical curiosity,” and so it really 
is. The idea of instructing them, and the method 
of doing so, is said to have originated with a Ben- 
edictine Monk, about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—his name was Pedro de Ponce. He educa- 
ted two Castilian children of high birth, who were 
mutes, and his success excited both wonder and 
applause. 

After his time several other Spaniards and individ- 
uals in different countries applied themselves to the 
same benevolent vocation, but their labors extend- 
ed to a very few pupils, and their system of teach- 
ing was very incomplete : the happiness and honor 
of perfecting it were reserved for the two eminent 

Frenchmen of whom I have been speaking. 

According to a computation made some years 
ago by the Academy of Science in Paris, there 
were then in Europe more than eighty institutions 
for the deaf and dumb, and several in the United 
States of America. 

To give you an idea of the unique and fanciful 
style in which the mates usually express their con- 
ceptions of any given subject, here are a series of 
flowery definitions I have written in imitation of 
it. Suppose them to be asked the meaning of Grat- 
itude, Fidelity, Ingratitude, Fear, Pride, Humility, 
Revenge, Modesty, Patience, Punctuality and Pow- 
er, they would probably answer somewhat as fol- 
lows : 





Gratitude--The incense and beauly with which 
the flower repays the care and trouble of him who 
reared it. 

Fidelity—The adherence of the Ivy to the seath- 
ed oak or ruined tower. 
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The constant turning of the sunflower to the 
sun. 


‘* As the sunflower turns on her God when he sets, 
The same look which she turned when he rose.” 
Moore. 


Ingratitude—The thorns of the Rose piercing 
the hand which nourished it. 

Fear—The shrinking of the Sensitive plant from 
the hand that would touch it. 

Pride—The towering of the stately hollyhock 
above more attractive and sweeter flowers of hum- 
bler growth. 

Humility—The lowliness of the sweet and beau- 
teous violet. 

Revenge—The stinging of the nettle when dis- 
turbed. 

Modesty—The retiring of the lily of the valley 
within its leaves. 

Patience—The prostration of the tulip during 
the storm. 

Punctuality—The opening and closing of the 
morning glory. 

Power—The exhalation from the Upas blossom, 
overcoming all within its influence. The fragrance 
of the Ottar-gul. 

Lord Byron in a note to one of his poems, re- 
lates that an eastern swain once broke a vial 
of this rich perfume, (the Ottar-gul, or Ottar of 
Roses,) under the nose of a Duenna employed to 
keep guard over his lady-love, and that the old wo- 
man was so overwhelmed by its potency, that she 
fainted away, and thus he was enabled to enter the 
forbidden ground and obtain the interview he de- 
sired to have with her fair charge. 

But a troce with digressions! Let me resume 
the thread of my reminiscences and tell you of two 
other charitable establishments of peculiar interest, 
situated in the same quarter of Paris with that for 
the deaf and dumb, these are the ** Hospital of the 
Quinze Vingts,” and the * Royal Institution for the 
Young Blind.” The first was founded by Saint 
Louis in 1220, and is exclusively appropriated to 
the indigent blind, who are taught various mechan- 
ical arts and trades, and soon learn to gain their 
own subsistence, instead of depending for it on the 
community. The appellation of “ Quinze Vingts,” 
(fifteen twenties,) is derived from the number of 
paupers originally admitted, but which has since 
been allowed to be considerably augmented. 

The hospital for the young blind is, as its name 
imports, designed for the young alone, and like the 
Institution for the deaf and dumb, receives ninety 
pupils including boys and girls ; like that too it af- 
fords the stranger an opportunity of witnessing an 
interesting examination at the close of every month, 
and is open to the public several mornings during 
the week. ‘Thecourse of instruction is also nearly 











the same, and the method of teaching, thongh to- 
tally different, is equally ingenious. 
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The children are taught reading, cyphering and | although deprived of their eyes, can see with their 
music by means of cards and papers stamped in a fingers: and I have read of a sculptor who had not 
peculiar manner, expressly for their use. ‘The let- | seen a ray of light for ten years, yet carved two 
ters, figures and notes are rendered palpable to the | marble statues with correctness and skill, and from 


touch by being printed in relievo, that is, raised | 


memory produced a good likeness of the persons 


above the surface of the card, or paper, and they | he intended to represent. Be that as it may, we 
learn them with facility and quickness by passing | 


were astonished at the extreme neatness and deli- 


their fingers to and fro upon the lines of the page.|cacy of a variety of mechanical works executed 


In writing, iron pens without slits are used. With 
these they distinctly trace the letters upon soft, 


tough paper by bearing very hard upon the pen. | 


To keep their lines straight and their letters equi- 


by the blind inmates of the Institutions we visited ; 
even clock making was carried almost to perfec- 
tion. 

We were so fortunate as to call one morning 


distant, the paper is arranged in a very curious and | when a singing class was in fall chorus, and there- 


ingenious machine contrived for the purpose, and 
as whatever is thus written must necessarily be 
read on the opposite side of the paper, they pro- 
ceed from right to left, like the Chinese in éheir 
grotesque operations.* 

In printing, they are furnished with little boxes, 
each one containing a liberal supply of a different 
letter of the alphabet which they easily select and 
arrange by feeling. When the types are set, a 
moistened sheet of paper, or paste-board, is laid 
upon them, and by the operation of a press, or the 
repeated strokes of a hammer, the desired impres- 
sions are permanently made. One of the pupils 
composed a comedy in verse and printed it for his 
companions to act--and they used often to perform 
it with great zest and animation. Many of them 
evince considerable genius and a decided talent for 
composition, but this fact will not surprise those 
who have read the biography of Doctor Thomas 
Blacklock, a Scotch clergyman and poet, professor 
of divinity in the College at Aberdeen, and that of 
Doctor Nicholas Saunderson, professor of mathe- 
matics in Cambridge University, both of whom lost 
their eyes by small pox while they were infants, 
and yet in after life, obtained such celebrity for 
their learning and acquirements. Then there was 
Didymus of Alexandria, who flourished in the fourth 
century, and was the preceptor of St. Jerome. 
He became blind in childhood, yet was deeply 
versed inevery branch of science, and so conver- 
sant in ecclesiastical history and controversial the- 
ology, that he was chosen to fill the chair of the 
Alexandrian school. He was pronounced the most 
learned man of the age and was the author of nu- 
merous valuable works. 

It is an established theory, I believe, based upon 
the maxim of Practice making perfect, that by the 
loss of the sight, the remaining senses are shar- 
pened, being continually called into exercise to sup- 
ply its place. The touch especially being most 
employed, becomes so exquisitely subtle, that it has 
been playfully remarked, that many of the blind, 


* The system of instruction here described is substan- 
tially the same, we believe, with that pursued at the excel- 
lent Asylum for the Blind, of our own Siate, at Staunton. 
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by had the benefit of quite a melodious concert, for 
they sang remarkably well; and we noticed among 
the female voices, several which were full, clear 
and sweet. 

The class kept excellent time, guided by the 
tapping of a light wand upon a music desk in 
front of the leader, who flourished it aloft with 
the many gesticulations usual upon such squally 
oceasions. We lingered nearly a half hour lis- 
tening to his bevy of warblers, and amused too at 
his varied motions and emotions if there chanced 
to tingle upon his quickened ear the dismal sound, 
or semblance of a false note. 

The memory of the blind is singularly retentive, 
so much so, that some have been known to recog- 
nize persons whom they had not met for years, 
merely by the tone of their voices. Their entire 
separation from outward scenes brightens and im- 
proves this faculty as well as their mental percep- 
tions. 

To me no earthly evil or misfortune appears so 
great and awful as total blindness! and I have been 
perfectly amazed to hear some persons aver that 
they would choose being in that state, in prefer- 
ence to being deaf and dumb, if compelled to suf- 
fer one or the other of these stupendous afflictions! 
They adduce as a reason for this (to me) strange 
choice, that the blind appear generally cheerful and 
gay,and the mutes sad and morose. They should 
consider that when one sees the blind in company, 
or witha companion, it is beholding them under the 
most favorable auspices. ‘They may then be exci- 
ted or enlivened by those around them and for a 
while, thus made to forget their misery, or at least 
to feel it less sensibly, whereas, it is at such peri- 
ods that the mutes experience most fully the un- 
happiness of their condition, so cruelly incapacita- 
ting them for joining in the conversation, and mer- 
riment of the moment. The mute it is true, can 
but seldom enjoy social intercourse, and is dead to 
mortal voices and heavenly sounds, all of which 
are free to the blind, but then the latter, poor 
wretch ! is shat out from God's glorious light ! and 
the view of all the beauties, the sublimities, the 
wonders of nature! 

Here, permit me to quote those touching lines 
of Milton, from his ** Samson Agonistes ;”” where- 
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in he so thrillingly bewails the calamity of blind- 
ness; they are so appropriate to my subject, that 
you must pardon my introducing them, although | 
am aware that to you they are as familiar as to 


“ The sun to me is dark, 

And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since Light so necessary is to Life, 

And almost Life itself, if it be true 

That Light is in the soul, 

She all in every part, why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 

So obvious, and so easy to be quenched ? 

And not, as Feeling, through all parts diffused, 
That she might look at will through every pore? 
Then had I not been thus exiled from Light, 
As in the land of darkness, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 

And buried; but yet more miserable ! 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave : 
Buried, yet not «xempt, 

By privilege of death and burial 

From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs : 
But made hereby obnoxious more 

To all the miseries of life.” 





Notices of New Works. 


editor) of the London Punch. 



















emn subjects. Another book of the Harpers is “ the Ten- 
ant of Wildfell Hall,” by Acton Bell, one of that literary 
fraternity, who have given us “Jane Eyre,” and “ Wu- 
thering Heights.” We are inclined to think that the Bro- 
thers Bell intend assuming fora period the tripod of fiction, 
and sending forth a series of novels, of which those alrea- 
dy published are but the forerunners. Already the rapidity, 
with which these volumes have appeared, has astonished 
even the readers of Mr. James. With regard to the pre- 
sent work, we are frank to say that we cannot admire it. 
Though written with much power and reality, it is imbued 
with a coarseness, which approaches to ferocity. What 
brutal characters do we not meet with in the pages of all 
these novels! Is it not shocking, too, to follow the fair 
“tenant of the Hall” in the course of her adventures, shin- 
ing in London society and commanding admiration every- 
where, to her marriage with a vulgar, clownish fellow, who 
ought never to have risen above the station of a menial? 
But we must hurry on to acknowledge two new works “by the 
author of the Robber.” The ery is still they come! Here 
they are, Gowrie; or the King’s Plot, and A Whim and 
its Consequences; the 116th and 117th numbers of Har- 
per’s Library of Select Novels, and making perhaps 100 of 
the works of Mr. G. P. R. James! We can only say of the 
former, that it is very smoothly written and that the scene 
being laid in the times of Henri Quatre, the characters move 
about in that sort of agreeable twilight with which Mr. 
James has before invested his heroes. The Harpers have 
also put forth the “ First Book in Spanish,” by Joseph 
Salkeld, A. M., a very excellent manual of instruction in 


And now let me bid you good night, for after re- | that sonorous and elegant language. We regret that in this 
peating the above beautiful effusion of the noble | hasty notice we cannot do justice to another little volume 
English Bard, it would be rather too much like from the same press, entitled the “ Battle of Buena Vista,” 
precipitating you and your ideas from the drawing- by Capt. James Henry Carleton of the lst U. S. Dragoons, 
room to the cellar, were I to continue detailing 
my own common-place observations—wherefore | 
give you a respite until some future “ Evening at | merically five times as strong, read this book attentively. 


Let all who would fully appreciate the debt of gratitude we 
owe to that gallant little army of four thousand men, who 
flaunted the banners of the country in the face of a foe, nu- 


The style is remarkable for its exceeding elegance and the 
descriptions are in the highest degree graphic. Captain 
Carleton, who was actively engaged in the battle, has not 
only illustrated his regiment in the field, but has recorded 
its gallant deeds in a most worthy narrative, and earned in 
a double sense the praise of the Roman historian, Pulchrum 
est bene facere reipublice, etiam bene dicere haud absurdum est. 

One of the most acceptable books of the month is “* Grant- 
ley Manor,” by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, which has been 
published in beautiful style by Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. 
To those who love a good novel (and who does not?) we 
commend it as full of interest. Weare crowded for space 


Literary Nove tties.—The never-flagging press of | or we should give copious extracts from its attractive pages. 
Harper & Brotuers has given to the public, during the The Appletons have also published the “ Taylor Anecdote 
month, several most attractive works, first among which Book,” a cheap compendium of authentic anecdotes of Gen. 
we may mention “ Vanity Fair,” novel by Thackeray, the Taylor and the Mexican War. We commend it to the read- 
facetious author of the “ Yellow Plush Correspondence,” | ing of all, who like camp wit, at times relieved by those 
and formerly, we believe, one of the ingredients (i. e. an incidents of natural pathos and deep sadness, which war, 
We do not know what qual- | the most terrible of human calamities, never fails to call 
ity Mr. Thackeray imparted to the Punch, (Mark Lemon, | forth. Lea & BLANCHARD of Philadelphia, among other 
it is said, supplied the acidity,) but we have no hesitation valuable publications, bave issued “‘ Poems, by the authors 
° ; Ae a ,” . 
in saying that for dexterous management of ridicule and |f Jane Eyre, &c.” The book will command a large sale, 
satirical humor, he is not approached by any writer of the | ®S bringing forward these writers in a new character. 


day. In “ Vanity Fair,” we are taken by the author behind 
the scenes of this amusing and illusive drama called life, 
and made to see how much humbug there is in the world 
of society. We are not altogether persuaded, however, 
that some passages are not greatly over-drawn and we can- 
not bring ourselves to believe with Mr. Thackeray that, 
bad as the world is, there are not some sincere persons, 
who practise now and then real benevolence and feel dis- 
interested attachments. Mr. Thackeray offends against 


Tue Works oF WaAsHINGTON IRVING. 
Knickerbocker’s New York. New 
York. George P. Putnam. 


New Edition, 


The exceeding good taste of Mr. Putnam is strikingly 
displayed in the present beautiful volume, which is the first 
of an uniform edition of the works of Geoffrey Crayon. We 





good taste, too, by sporting sometimes with grave and sol- 





feel assured that the enterprise of giving the public good 
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library copies of American works, upon which Mr. Putnam | from that mare tenebrarum, the benighted region of the 
bas entered, will be properly encouraged. South, so that our brethren may look only to the divine il- 
We need surely say nothing in commendation of Irving. | }uminations of the northern Borealis ! 
To praise Hercules was considered an idle task, and equal- | The Southern Literary Messenger has been published 
ly so is it, at this day, to extol a writer, whose productions | 14 years. It has done something, we think, to merit the 
are every where regarded as models of English composi- | praise of all who are American in feeling—it has achieved 
tion. We well recollect that the History of New York, | an European reputation. We will gather together the back 
by Diedrich Knickerbocker, was one of the first books that | volumes, as they stand in our library, and challenge a com- 
we ever read out of school: and we are sure that we then | parison, for instructive and really valuable articles, with 
believed every word it contained. Since that time, the jany fourteen volumes of another American periodical. We 
“ unutterable ponderings of Walter the Doubter’” have in- | Say this with no design to vaunt ourselves. We trumpet 
deed become less oracular, but we still recur to them with | not forth our own praises. But we say it in justice to the 
delight. No playful satire that we know has afforded such | dead, whose works live after them in the Messenger’s pa- 
universal pleasure, and while other histories of New York | ges. We say it in justice to the lamented founder of the 
may seem more veracious, it is certain, (as Mr. Irving has | magazine, to the host of illustrious contributors who have 
expressed it in his agreeable preface to the present edition,) | passed away from us,— Wilde, Legaré, Upshur, Dew, Gas- 
that Knickerbocker’s history will, for ages to come, “ be | ton, Jane Tayloe Lomax. 
received with good-humored indulgence, and be thumbed! The Southern Quarterly Review has been in existence 
and chuckled over by the family fireside.” seven years. We say only what we believe when we de- 
clare that its pages contain as much of solid learning and 
research as those of any other Review in the country. 
CaTALOGuE or THE Liprary of the University of Ala-| Now, why, does the reader suppose, has this Society of 
bama, With an Index of subjects. By Wilson G. Rich-| the Brothers in Unity thought proper to exclude us from 
ardson, M. A., Member of the Faculty, and Librarian of | their Index? Why can they not condescend to admit the 
the University. Tuscaloosa: Printed by'M. D. J. Slade. | existence of these two magazines? Does it proceed from 
1848. that miserable and narrow view, which recognises no lite- 
, ; ; ‘rary excellence beyond the limits of New England? In 
To write out a list of the titles of books on the shelves |"? : 4 , 6 : 
; ats ; some degree it does. But there is a deeper cause. It is 
of a library, while it appears a work of considerable labor, | Tg pe 
| | found in the significant fact that under the head of “ Slaves 
seems yet to be a very simple matter. But it is not so. | a pa ; : 
: and Slavery,” in the Index itself, not one Southern article on 
Great difficulties attend the proper arrangement and clas- | sd Send ; 
; , ._ | the subject is given to the reader. All the folly and fanati- 
sification of volumes, arising out of the character of their). A, . 
; | cism that have dribbled from the Bostonian school of philan- 
contents and the systems employed, and the best minds | ; ; : 
‘ ‘ , | thropy, or that the Oneida Institute has sent forth against 
have sometimes been directed to the subject, without any “shy ete 
; our domestic institutions, are noted at length, while New 
useful result. The plan pursued by Mr. Richardson inthe Agia ; ; : 
salad ; . ,|Haven justice admita nothing on the other side. We 
compilation of the excellent volume before us is that carried nade ue Mabeiiel Ullaen a Wile enbiesia Gecind 
out in the Catalogue of the Edinburgh Signet Library and |* ; regs, ia erens 
the Library of Brown University—an alphabetical! record of 
the names of the authors. Short biographical sketches are 
also occasionally appended. 

The Library of the University now contains 4,231 vol-| and Westminster Reviews, and Blackwood’s Magazine for 
umes. We have been struck with the judicious selec- | August, have been received. The Edinburgh is a model 
tions that have been made and the choice editions of the | number, worthy of its best fame. Indeed the character of 
works. the work, established by Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, Macaulay 
and others, in the days when George the Fourth was King, 
INDEX to the Reviews and Periodicals of the day, by the ci = yopenpast. Ban ayy girs Regt vast 

Brothers in Unity Society of Yale College. New York : pend Aare ees tent gals cag epee. Bagtgtcin. - 

G. P. Putnam. 1848 branch of the subjects discussed, make it authority in all 

‘ ; : matters of scientific investigation. The lighter articles, 
too, afford a pleasing relaxation to the mind, which has been 
| exercised in perusing the solid papers. The reader, who 
seeks to be amused, will find abundant humor in the arti- 
cles on * Piracy in the Oriental Archipelago,” and ‘* Gold- 
smith.” 

Blackwood contains a continuation of the story of “the 
Caxtons,” which has been ascribed by some to the pen of 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. There is also a striking story of 
circumstantial evidence, from the criminal records of Hol- 
land, entitled the “ Blue Dragoon.” 

These works have reached us through the obliging Rich- 
mond Agents, Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse. 








Biackwoop’s MaGAzINE AND THE EnGtuisu Reviews. 
The July numbers of the Edinburgh, London Quarterly 


There can be but one opinion of the design of this book. 
It supplies a want that has been long felt by men of letters 
and it has been compiled with patient labor and great care. 
As such we feel no hesitation in commending it to public 
favor. 

We have a word to say, however, with reference to the 
spirit in which it has been conceived. Will it be believed, 
that a work, purporting to set forth an index to the best ar- 
ticles in prominent American periodicals, has passed by, 
without a single notice, the Southern Quarterly Review 
and the Southern Literary Messenger? Yet this is so. The 
Society of the Brothers in Unity, sitting in judgment on 
the periodical literature of America, from their high throne 
of belles-lettres in Yale College, have virtually pronounced 
that the Southern Quarterly Review and the Southern| THe SovrHeRN Metuopist Puupit. Edited by Charles 
Literary Messenger are not entitled to their distinguished F. Deems. Boydton, Va., August, 1848. 
consideration! Oh, unhappy fate! Oh, cruel Brothersin}| A very excellent work that addresses itself to the espe- 
Unity ! how crest-fallen does not your “unkindest cut” | cial patronage and support of the Methodist Church, South. 
cause us to appear! We propose to our Charleston co-| Each number contains a Sermon, together with a compen- 
temporary, since our pages have been shut out from this | dium of religious intelligence, and Critical Notices of New 
Index and declared ex cathedra to be of no consequence, to| Works. These latter are written with a skilful pen, and 
discontinue altogether,—to withdraw our farthing candles ' in a proper impartiality of feeling. 











